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MISS STEPHENS, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Our readers must naturally be 
somewhat curious about one by whom 


they have doubtless been often de- 


lighted; and to gratify this natural 
feeling, we here present to them the 
particulars of Miss Stephens’s career 
through life. °Tis confessed that 
they are few and unimportant; but 
it is not to be supposed that the 
history of an unobtrusive, virtuous, 
female can be very fruitful of incident. 

She is the daughter of a respectable 
tradesman in the parish of Maryle- 
bone, and was born on the 18th. 
September 1794. It is probable 
that from her very infancy her 
present station in life was looked 
forward to by her parents, since she 
is not the only member of her family 
who has been fortunate in the pos- 
session of considerable musical talents. 
Her elder sister made her debut at 
Drury-Lane, as Polly, on the 29th. 


November 1798, and met with a. 


favourable reception. Her success, 
indeed, was only inferior to that of 
our heroine; but, after having for 


some time enjoyed the town’s ap-—~ 


plause, she quitted the Stage, and is 
now the wife of Mr. J. Smith the 
performer. Whether, however, Miss 
Stephens was destined for the Theatre 
from her cradle, is not material ; 
Suffice it to say, that her powers de- 
veloped themselves at an early period 
of her life; and, that in 1807, she was 
articled for five years to Mr. Lanza, 
under whom she went through all the 
principles of vocal music, and was 
introduced by him to the Public 


Concerts at Bath, Bristol, South- 
Vol. ¥. 


ampton, Margate, Ramsgate, &c- 
In May 1811 she was engaged at the 
Pantheon, during the time that ill- 
starred establishment was open for the 
performance of Italian Operas, and 
for several nights took the second 
part in a Duet with Madame Ber- 
tinotti Radicatti, though without 
exciting much attention. The period 
for which she had entered into articles 
with Mr. Lanza, terminated in Oc- 
tober 1812; and in November of 
that year, she became the pupil of 
Mr.T. Welsh. When she subsequently 
called forth the admiration of the 
whole town, the honour of having 
solely contributed to the formation 
of her style was stoutly contested 
by her two instructors, though with 
very little justice on either side. 
Mr. Lanza doubtless laid the solid 
foundation, upon which Mr. Welsh 
afterwards raised so delightful a su- 
perstructure. The origin of her ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Welsh is said to 
have been as follows: As Miss Hughes 
and Sinclair were performing at a 
private concert, the former beckoned 
to a juvenile figure, sitting obscurely 
in a corner near the window, and 
exclaimed, “Come, my love, and 
join us in atrio.” Modestly advan- 
cing to the piano, and pitching her 
voice, the ear of Mr. Welsh was 
attracted by the silvery sounds that 
she elicited in this casual effort; the 
young lady became the immediate 
object of his inquiries; and the 
admiration of her talents which he 
felt, gave rise to her commencing a 
course of studies under his direction. 
On the 17th. and 19th. November 
she sang with him at the Manchester 
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Concerts : ‘and in 1813 entered into ° 


an engagement with the managers of 
Covent Garden Theatre, which has 
proved to be a most fortunate con- 
nexion for both parties. At this 
house she made her first appearance 
on the 23rd. September 1813, as 
Mandane; and almost immediately 
acquired that hold upon the regard 
(we might say love) ofthe public, which 
she has ever since retained. The 
engaging modesty of her deportment 
has contributed as much as her un- 
rivalled talents and her interesting 


-appearance, to create this feeling; 


and we are convinced that there is 
mo performer on the boards towards 
whom so much personal good-will, 
combined with so much admiration 
in a professional point of view, is 
felt on the part of thetown. If any 
proof of this were needed, we might 
adduce, amongst a hundred other 
‘instances, the manner in which every 
‘sentence she utters, in the character 


our plate represents, which can by 


any possibility be applied to herself, 
is caught at, and applauded by the 
audience. We never heard gratula- 
‘tions more fervent and hearty than 
when she exclaimed: “If any young 
fellow would but take a liking to me, 
and prove himself faithful, I'd make 
him the best wife in ‘the world.” 
It was as if every auditor felt im- 
pressed with the truth of the assertion. 


~*€ There’s nothing ill.can dwell in such 


va temple. 
Tf the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell in it.” 

Having, however, already ex- 
pressed our opinion at large of Miss 
Stephens’s talents and character, 
(Vide No. 1) we have little to say 
upon the subject at present, farther 
than te remark, that during the four 
years which have elapsed since the 
remarks alluded to were published, 
she has greatly improved as an 
actress; an observation whsch we 
may support by again adducing, as 
a proof, the character in which our 


plate represents her. For our own 
parts, we have no wish or expectation 
to see much better acting than she 
there displayed. 

As a songstress, Miss Stephens is 
still unrivalled. Others indeed since 
her appearance, have attracted the 
transient admiration of the town; 
but none, like her, have retained it 
for years in undiminished fervour. 
She appeals as strongly to the feelings 
‘as ‘to the judgment ; and her triumph 
therefore “is not for a space, but 
for all time.” Her voice forms the 
finest commentary imaginable upon 
that passage in Wordsworth— 


‘The music in my heart I bore 
“Long after it was heard no more ;” 
as the reminiscences of thousands 
of delighted auditors will testify. It 
is, indeed, far beyond all praise— 
most melodious, tender, and ex- 
quisite— 

** Like of a hidden brook 

‘‘In the leafy month of June, 

‘¢ That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune.” 

We repress, however, our inclina- 
tion to dwell longer upon this subject, 
in order ‘that we may allow room for 
a description of Miss Stephens’s 
singing, from ‘the pen of a friend, 
who is better qualified than ourselves 
to do it the honour it merits: 


There is something in the first im- 
pression created by the appearance of 
Miss Stephens, by her unaffected 
manner, and her air of perfect sim- 
plicity, which is prepossessing in the 


‘highest degree, and which forms an 


admirable introduction to her exer- 
tions as a singer. She is certainly 
not regularly beautiful; but, her fine 
eyes, the pleasing expression of her 
countenance, the gentle stoop of her 
figure (which we have no doubt many 
reprobate, in the same spirit in which 
the French daneing-master turned 
out the toes of the Apollo,) thejoyous 
sweetness of her smile, the natural 


elegance and unaffected modesty of 
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her deportment, while they exhibit a 
character of mind too strictly feminine 
to admit of a dazzling display of 
powers, excite an interest which, as 
the French would express it, ‘‘vaué 
mieux que la beauté.” All this prepares 
us for pleasure. It interests our 
feelings, and commands our respect. 
But how, without the creative pen of 
the inimitable Cibber, shall we find 
terms to describe her voiee? Itis not 
the most powerful, but we do not in 
the least exaggerate when we say, 
that it is all in all the most perfect 
female voice which we have heard on 
any stage; the most perfect, the most 
equably charming, in its lower, its 
middle, and its higher tones. All 
other great performers have had some 
characteristic excellence, which has 
been combined with an inferior degree 
of beauty in the remaining parts of 
the voice, but which excellence has 
rendered them unrivalled in some 
particular department. The amazing 
volume, and the irresistible power of 
Billington or Catalani, are not to be 
looked for in Miss Stephens. She is, 
therefore, not a bravura singer, and 
should never, we think, condescend 
(for who would not call it condescen- 
sion in her?) to sing bravura songs. 
She does not roll out those impetuous 
passages which amaze and overpower 
us—which take the mind by storm; 
she moves in a less exalted, im a less. 
ambitious sphere, but in one where-it 
is more delightful to the mind to 
recognise female excellence. In a 
word, she gives us not the power, but 
the pleasure, of her art. It is the 
music of nature in which she excels ; 
it is in those simple and beautifnl 
melodies, which it requires no high 
pitch of musical science to appreciate ; 
the pleasure arising from which is 
associated with littlé of the laborious 
acquisitions of art, but with much of 


the genuine feelings of nature; and 
which we lovetorecal to remembrance, 
not merely when we reflect on the 
science of music, or the merits of 
musicians, but as often as we are 
under the influence of those feelings 
with which they connect themselves 
in our minds, 

There is indeed a purity, aclearness, 
a fulness, in Miss Stephens’s voice ; 
while,. at the same time, she has a 
sweetness in her more tender passages, 
and a melancholy softness in her 
pathetic parts, which no human being, 
who has felt the mysterious influence 
of music over the mind, can for a 
moment resist. Although Miss Ste- 
phens does not possess the qualifica- 
tions of a bravura singer, she is gifted 
with a flexibility, acomplete command 
of voice, and a clearness in her divi- 
sions, which enable her to introduce 
the ornaments of music, when necessa- 
ry, with the most perfect facility; and 
here it is, that, in the ordering of 
these ornaments ; in the beautiful form 
into which they are thrown; in the 
graceful, but chaste, and sparing hand 
with which she scatters them; and in 
the taste with which they are blended 
with the subject of the song, that we 
think, perhaps, the highest excellence 
of Miss Stephens may be discovered. 
Other performers load their music 
with a profusion of ornament, till we 


lose the figure of the song, beneath. 


the glittering and meretricious trap - 
pings which surround it. In every 
ornament, on the contrary, which is. 
pntroduced by Miss Stephens, we dis- 
eern a chastity of taste and a delicacy 
of judgment. They are all fitted to 
the character of the song, and they 
are all blended-with that modest purity 
which is the highest, but, at the same 
time, the most merited praise which: 
ean be given to the character of the 
performer. 
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Mr. YATES. 


Frederick Yates was born in Lon- 
don, in the year 1793. His father 
was formerly a tobacconist of some 
eminence in Aldersgate Street, and 
our hero is the youngest of several 
sons. He received the rudiments of 
learning at a private academy in the 
metropolis, under the care of a gen- 
tleman who confined his attention to 
a small number of pupils; but, some 
reverses in the circumstances of 
Yates’s father, occasioned his remo- 
val from that situation, and his being 
placed at a less expensive establish- 
ment, viz. the Charterhouse. Here 
his education was terminated; and 
some time afterwards, be obtained a 
situation in the Commissariat, and 
was present with the army in Flan- 
ders, during the memorable campaign 
of 1815. On the return of peace, a 
reduction of course took place in the 
department of the service to which 
he wasattached; and from this period, 
we believe, be began to direct bis 
thoughts towards the Stage as a pro- 
fession; though we are utterly unin- 
formed of his proceedings, till he made 
his first formal attempt as an actor at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 16th of 
January 1818,in Jago, to the Othello 
of Cooper. He was described in the 
bills as “ a young gentleman, his 
first appearance on any Stage ;” but, 
the concluding part of this announce- 
ment we look upon as somewhat 
apocryphal. On the 19th of January 
he played Laertes toCooper’s Hamlet ; 
and on the 27th, Jaffier, to that 
gentleman’s Pierre; being then no 
longer styled “ a young gentleman,” 
but, “Mr. Yates.” At this period, 
Mathews entered into an engagement 
to perform a few nights at Newcastle ; 
and on the 2nd of February he ap- 
peared in Multiple and Buskin, Yates 
playing Velinspeck and Apollo Belvi. 
On the 9th, (the benefit-night of Mrs. 
Renaud,) he played Sheepface to 


Mathews’s Scout, Fustian tohis Dag- 
gerwood, and joined him in Imita- 
tions of various London performers : 
Mathews taking one portion of the 
dialogue, and Yates the other. In 
this manner they gave Kemble and 
Young, as Brutus and Cassius; Kean 
and Emery, as Hamlet and Grave- 
digger ; Cooke and Betty, as Glenal- 
von and Norval, &c. This was his 
last appearance at Newcastle, which 
town he then quitted for Edinburgh, 
where he made his début on the 16th 
of February, as Helgert, in a Tragedy 
called ‘The Appeal.” (Vide British 
Stage, Vol. 2, p.64.) He next played 
Shylock, and “‘ gained golden opinions 
from all sorts of people ;” though 
this probably was more owing to 
adventitious circumstances, than to 
the merits of his acting. The fol- 
lowing Extract from a Letter, dated 
“Edinburgh, April 1818,” may serve 
to throw some light upon the subject: 


Yates is a surprising favourite here. 
His letters of introduction to the first 
families in Auld Reekie have greatly 
aided him in his professional career. 
From good authority, I hear that bis 
appearance at Newcastle was not his 
first on any Stage. He was with 
Mathews during the latter’s conti- 
nental excursion; and it was through 
his means that he gained so many 
introductory letters to the gentry of 
this place. He is not the monied man 
he was taken fur in Newcastle. 


On November 7th 1818, Yates made 
a trial of his powers upon the London 
Stage, as Jago. He was favourably 
received; but, we need scarcely 
assure those who have witnessed his 
subsequent efforts in the metropolis, 
that his performance of the character 
was below mediocrity. Nevertheless, 
the newspapers, with their customary 
disregard of honesty, spoke of it as 
an admirable piece of acting. The 
bills of the following morning an- 
nounced that he was compelled to 
return to Edinburgh, to terminate 
his engagement there; but, would 
Shortly “ have the honour of again 
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appearing before the liberal tribunal 
of a London audience.” He resumed 
his performances at Edinburgh on 
the 4th December, 1818, as Richard 
the Third; and, having played there 
for the period stipulated, again ap- 
peared in London, in May 1819, as 
Gloster in “‘ Jane Shore.” His next 
character was that of Berthold in 
Maturin’s tragedy of ‘‘ Fredolfo ;” 
but, finding that his tragic exertions 
were not likely to render him a fa- 
vourite with the audience, he shortly 
after brought into play his powers of 
mimicry, which gained for him that 
applause which will never be conceded 
to his exertions as a performer of the 
legitimate drama. It cannot be 
denied that he possesses some ability 
in this line; but, he has crammed us 
so incessantly with “ soup for break- 
fast, soup for dinner, soup for sup- 
per, and soup for breakfast again,” 
that we quite loathe the diet ;—a 
feeling which is becoming pretty 
general amongst the play-going class 
of the community. 

In the third volume of this work, 
p. 257, our ideas upon the subject of 
Mr. Yates as a performer, may be 
found somewhat largely expressed, 


with a few remarks upon the subject 
of his mimicry. When that article 
was written, we felt ourselves called 
upon to protest against a brutal 
caricature of bodily infirmity, in his 
imitation of Mr. Mathews; but, had 
we at the time been aware of his 
personal obligations to the object of 
his vulgar ridicule, we should have 
expressed our indignation in far less 
measured terms. It is, however, 
unnecessary to waste, upon such con- 
duct, expressions of disgust. Every 
man of honourable feelings will hold 
it in sufficient detestation, without 
requiring to have its enormity en- 
larged upon. We only ask our 
readers to recollect the situation in 
which Yates was placed with regard 
to Mr. Mathews, and then demand 
of them whether his behaviour does 
not deserve all that we have said, or 
could say of it.—“ Was it fitting »” 
Mr. Yates is a bachelor. Some 
two years ago, we are informed, he 
made an unsuccessful “ tender of his 
affections” to a young lady, whose 
name has recently been added to the 


list of candidates: for public favour 


at Covent-Garden Theatre. 


Rebielw of Books. 


A Selection of Irish Melodies, with 
Symphonies ant Accompaniments, by 
Henry R. Bishop, and Character- 
istie Words by Thomas Moore, Esq. 


No. 8. London. Power. 1821. Fol. 
15s. 


Of the general character of this 
work, our opinion has long since been 
so fully expressed, that we are spared 
the trouble of dilating upon the subject 
at present. Nothing, we think, could 
be more brilliant than its outset— 
nothing can be more feeble than the 
state into which it by degrees has 
dwindled. Had Mr. Moore brought 


it to a conclusion with the 6th number, 
as he once purposed, he would have 
acted. wisely; for, although it even 
then betrayed evident symptoms of 
declension in spirit, its sun had only 
just passed its meridian, and still 
possessed some splendour. Now, 
however, it bas almost entirely sank 
below the horizon; but the author, 
with a perseverance in undermining 
his own reputation, which betrays 
sad want of judgment and self-know- 
ledge, seems determined that the work 
shall ‘drag on through twilight’s dull 
decay,” till it reaches the very last 
stage of puling imbecility. | 
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The present Number contains, as 
usual, twelve Airs, four of which are 
harmonized for two or more voices. 
We will give a brief account of each of 
the Songs which Mr. Moore has adap- 
to these Airs; laying before our 
readers every passage we can pick 
out, possessed of any merit. The first 
is an Anacreontic, proper to be sung 
by City ’prentices at the Crown-and- 
Anchor Tavern, and by them only. 
There is the old trash about “ Lesbia’s 
kisses,” which of course is made to 
rhyme with “blisses,” as in ten 
thousand previous instances. The 
next is of a different character; and, 
the ideas, though they bave no origi- 
ginality about them, are prettily 
expressed. We therefore give it 
entire: 


Arn—The Humming of the Ban. 


Sail on, sail on, thou fearless bark, 
Wherever blows the welcome wind; 
It cannot lead to scenes more dark, 
More sad than those we leave behind. 
Each wave that passes seems to say, 
“© Though death beneath our smile 
may be,* 
‘* Less cold we are, less false than they, 
“© Whose smiling wreck’d thy hopes 
and thee.” 


Sail on,sail on--through endless space-- 
Through calm—through tempest— 
stop no more ; 
The stormiest sea’s a resting-place 
To him who leaves such hearts on 
shore.+ 
Or, if some desert land we meet, 
Where never yet false-hearted men 


* We remark in the present, and in 
all former Numbers, that many varia- 
tions occur between the words of the 
Songs as printed with the Music, and 
as given in the letter-press. For in- 
stance, the 7th and sth lines of the 

ve Song run thus— 


as Each smiling billow seems to say, 
Though death beneath our surface be.’ ” 
+ Variation.— 
“ To him who leaves such friends on shore.” 


Profaned a world,t that else were 
sweet— 

Then rest thee, bark, but not til] 

then. 

The Third Song draws a parallel 
between the Jews of old and the 
modern Irish, in which the speedy 
ruin of Britain is apparently contem- 
plated with great satisfaction by the 
author, who upon this occasion unites 
in himself, after the ancient fashion, 
the characters both of poet and pro- 
phet. It is useless for Mr Moore’s 
admirers to deny that he had any 
* such stuff in his thoughts,” when be 
composed the song. We are too well 
acquainted with bis political senti- 
ments, and his amiable propensity to 
make a parade of them where they 
are most out of place, not to be well 
aware that the subjoined lines, which 
professedly relate to the Conquerors. 
of Jerusalem, are covertly intended 
as a description of the fate destined 
for England, in retributory repayment 
of the wrongs which we are told she 
has inflicted upon Ireland. ‘The 
sunset of life,” fills the bard with 
‘* mystical lore ;” and to his jaundiced 
mind’s eye, **coming events cast 
their shadows before,” after the fol- 
lowing fashion : 

Then, the cup, which for others the 
proud Golden City 

Had brimm’d full of bitterness, 

drench’d her own lips ; 
And the world she had trampled on, 
heard, without pit 


The howl in her halls, and the cry 
from ber ships. 


Then, the curse Heaven keeps for the 
haughty, came over 
Her merchants rapacious, her ru- 
lers unjust ; 
And, a ruin at last, for the earth-worm 
to cover, 
The Lady of Kingdoms lay low in 
the dust. 


Variation.— 


“ Where never yet the ton ues of men 
“ Disturb’d a world,” &c. | 
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What the future destiny of Britain 
may be, is not for man to determine ; 
but, we devoutly trust that she wil! 
be permitted to flourish, long and long 
after Mr. Moore and his partizans are 
dead and forgotten. At allevents, we 
have the consolation of knowing that, 
bitter as the enmity of this factious 
tribe towards their country may be, 
they are devoid of all means of in- 
juring her; and may safely be allowed 
to vent their wretched spleen amid the 
obscurity to which public contempt 
has reduced them, and in which, we 
feel convinced, they are fated to re- 
main—powerless and impotent. 

No. 4 is another Drinking-Song, to 
the popular tune of Paddy O’ Rafferty. 
We are perhaps mistaken, but it really 
does appear to us to be despicable 
stuff. In order, however, that our 
readers may see the grounds upon 
which we form this opinion, we 
transcribethe concluding verse. The 
toper is praising his wine: 


And though perhaps—but breathe it to 
no one,— 
Like caldrons the witch brews at 
midnight so awful, 
In secret this philter was first taught 
to flow on, 
Yet, ’tisn’t less potent for being un- 
lawful. 
What though it may taste of the smoke 
of that flame, 
Which in silence extracted its vir- 
forbidden,— 
Fillup! there’s a fire in some hearts 
Icouldname, 
Which may work too its charm, 
though now lawless and hidden. 
So, drink of this cup; for oh! there’s 
a spell in 
Its every drop ’gainst the ills of 
mortality ; 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for 
Helen,— 


Her cup was a fiction, but this is 
reality. 


If Songs such as that of which 
these lines form a part, be worth iss. 
a dozen, Mr. Power may readily col- 
lect materials for pgoducing a number 
of the work every week.— There’s a 
fire in some hearts we could name,”— 
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in fact, in those of ninety out of every 
hundred boys who string rhymes,— 
which would give birth daily to Songs 
far more worthy of perusal. 


The next piece is in the style of 
those laseivious poems which Mr. 
Moore published during his youth, 
under the name of Little. Lusisse 
pudet appeared as a motto on the 
title-page of the volume which con- 
tained them: meaning, we suppose, 
if it meant anything, that the author 
was ashamed of having written baw- 
dry. But, if so, why did be publish 
it? His affectation of regret, in 
truth, was nothing but rank hypocrisy, 
as the unvaried tenor of his subse- 
quent writings bas clearly shewn ; 
and the Song before us, proves that 
the taint of indecency still cleaves to 
him, in all its pristine rankness. In 
a boy, this laxity of principle admitted 
of some palliation; but, in a man of 
forty, the heyday in whose blood is 
tame, or ought tu be so, it becomes 
hateful. Can there possibly be a more 
hideous object than an antiquated 
“‘ advocate of lust,” pursuing his dis- 
gusting trade even to the verge of 
decay, and racking his jaded imagi- 
nation for impure ideas, to scatter 
pollution on all that is unsullied around 
him. ‘ He who has vented a perni- 
cious doctrine, or published an ill 
book, (says Bishop Sherlock) must 
know that his guilt and life terminate 
not-together. Such an one, being 
dead, yet speaketh; he sins in his 
very grave; he corrupts others, while 
he is rotting himself ; and hasa grow- 
ing account of damnation in the other 
world, after he has paid Nature’s last 
debt in this..—We submit the awful 
passage to the serious consideration 
of all disciples of the Little school, 
and in an especial manner to its no- 
torious founder :— 

What, if some Shoreditch fury should 
incite 

Some lust-stung letcher,—must he 
needs indite 
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The beastly rites of hired venery, 
Tbe whole world’s universal bawd to 
be? # 


The next Song, which is the best 
in the collection, and in Mr. Moore’s 
purest style, we give entire. The 
thought and the versification are both 
eminently pleasing : 


A1r—Plough Tune. 


Oh, ye Dead! oh, ye Dead! whom we 
know by the light you give 
From your cold gleaming eyes, though 
you move like men who live, 
Why leave you thus your graves, 
In far off fields and waves, 
Where the worm andthe sea-bird only 
know your bed, 

To haunt this spot, where all 
Those eyes thal wept your fall, 
And the hearts that bewail’d you, like 

your own lie dead? 


‘‘TItis true—it is true—we are shadows 
cold and wan: 
“It is true—it is true—all the friends 
we loved are gone. 
“ But, oh! thus ev’n in death, 
** So sweet is still the breath 
“ Of the fields and the flow’rs in our 
youth we wander’d o’er, 
“That, ere, condemn’d, we go 
“*To freeze mid Hecla’s snow, 
“‘We would taste it awhile, and dream 
we live once more!” 


O’Donohue’s Mistress relates to an 
Irish tradition ; and, if it has no re- 
warkable beauties, is disfigured by 
no glaring faults. Of the next Song, 
—Echo,—we cannot speak so favour- 
ably: it is a common-place ditty, 
about the pitch of those which em- 
bellish the musical pieces of Pocock 
and Reynolds.—The 9th. is rather 


better; though the ideas are trite, 


and some of the expressions display 
a sickly affectation. We, however, 
transcribe it; for, our readers will ex- 
pect to see at least three or four 
Songs from this work ; and we shall 
be somewhat puzzled how to comply 
with their wishes, if we resolve to ex- 
tract none that are not faultless : 


* Hall’s “ Virgidemiarum.” 
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Arn—Planzty Irivine. 
Oh! banquet not in those shining 
bowers, 
Where youth resorts, but come to me, 
For mine’s a garden of faded flowers 
More fit for sorrow, for age, an 


thee. 
And there we shall have our feast of 
tears, 
And many a cup of silence pour: 
Our guests, the shades of former years, 
Our toasts, to lips that bloom no 
more. 


There, while the myrtle’s withering 
boughs 
Their lifeless leaves around us shed, 
We’ll brim the bowl to broken vows, 
To friends long lost, the chang?d, 
the dead. 
Or, as some blighted laurel waves 

Its branches o’er the dreary spot, 
We'll drink to those neglected graves, 

Where valour sleeps, unnam’d, for- 

got. 

No. 10 is, we suppose, intended for 
an address of some desponding lover 
to his dead or disdainful mistress ; 
but, it would attract little attention, 
even in the poets’ corner of a news- 
paper, where we do not expect to 
mect with verses of the very first 
order. After the touching composi- 
tions of Byron in this way, the pathos 
of whose poems on Thyrza, &c. was 
never equalled, we peruse with frigid 
indifference the feeble effusions of 
Moore upon similar subjects. —No. 11 
is a poem of astounding length, upon 
the death of one of Erin’s patriots, 
and has as little business in the place 
where it is found, as in a volume of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. Mr. 
Moore, indeed, admits in a note, that 
“only the two first [the first two] 
verses are fitted or intended to be 
sung.” Why, then, we ask, are they 
printed here, to the exclusion of 
words which might be sung? They 
would appear to great advantage in 
the columns of the Morning Chronicle, 
for which they are admirably adapted. 
—The volume concludes with a 
Hymn in praise of Freedom, as dull 
as night, and our readers will there- 
fore readily pardon our saying no 
more about it. 
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1. Copy of a Memorial presented to 
the Lord Chamberlain, by the 
Committee of Management of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, and 
by the Proprietors of the Theatre 
Royal, Covent-Garden, ayainst the 
Olympic and Sans Pareil Theatres ; 
with Copies of Two Letters in reply 
to the Contents of such Memorial, 
addressed to the Lord Chamberlain, 
by Robert William Elliston, Come- 
dian. London. Miller. 1818. Svo. 
pp. 142. 3s. 


A Letter to R. W. Elliston, Esq. 
(Lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane,) on the Injustice and 
Illegality of his Conduct, in repre- 
senting Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 
“ Marino Faliero:” with some 


Hints on his Management. Lon- 
J. Lowndes. 1821. 8vo. 
pp. 22. Is. 


When the question respecting the 
performance of “ Marino Faliero” 
was first agitated, we determined to 
enter into a detailed examination of 
its merits in our present Number ; 
but, somehow or other, our purpose 
has cooled ; and the lapse of a month 
has wrought an entire change in our 
resolution. To say the truth, the 
exact state of the case may be ren- 
dered just as intelligible in six lines 
as in six pages. Thus it stands. 
Mr. Elliston has the strict letter of 
the law, as at present construed, on 
his side ; 
time got possession of the Tragedy; 
but, to come at it, he has set at 
defiance every principle of honour, 
every gentlemanly feeling, and every 
semblance of delicacy. Let him, then, 
make what he can of a prize thus 
hardly earned; we somewhat doubt 
Whether it will repay him for sacrifices 
so momentous. For all that the 
lawyers have to say upon this topic, 
on either side, we refer our readers 
toa subsequent page. Their deeision 


has been favourable to Mr. Elliston ; 
Vol. V. 


he has, indeed, for a— 
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but, there is still a higher Court, in 
which his claims will never be recog- 
nised, and in which his conduct 
throughout the transaction will be 
duly appreciated—the Court of cor- 
rect principle and honourable dealing. 
Is it not a monstrous idea, that the 
moment an author prints and pub- 
lishes a work, he loses all controul 
over its future destiny; that it is 
thenceforth at the mercy of every 
vulgar and ignorant booby who may 
choose to ‘seize upon it; and~ that 
while the law guarantees to a man 
the undisturbed possession of his 
goods and chattels, it makes no pro- 
vision for securing to him that which 
is more directly and immediately his 
onmn, more completely a part of him- 
self, than any other species of property 
can possibly be? We forbear to pur- 
sue the subject farther. To every 
mind that is not stultified or depraved, 
the imperfection of the law, and the 
paltry conduct of the Drury-Lane 
Manager, must be at once apparent. 

Connected with this topic, there 
occurs to us a case of peculiar hard- 
ship, and exactly in point. In 1815, 
Mr. Milman’s Tragedy of “ Fazio” 
was offered to the Covent-Garden 
Managers, and was by them refused, 
on the score of its being unuctable. 
The author accordingly appealed to 
the judgment of a more competent 
tribunal, by printing his play. Now, 
mark the sequel. This very Tragedy, 
which in-1815 was declared by the 
Managers to be unfit for the Stage, 
was seized upon by them, and acted, 
in 1818, without any communication 
with the author, and without his 
deriving the smallest profit from the 
performance. As the law stands, or 
is supposed to stand, he had no re- 
medy ; and was therefore compelled 
to submit. in silence to so glaring an 
act of illiberality. 

The anonymous author of the Letter 
addressed to Mr. Elliston, has thrown 
together the whole of the arguments 
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which have been urged against his 
conduct in the late proceeding ; and 
though he does not appear to have 
brought forward much new reasoning, 
his cause is so good, that he could 
scarcely fail of making out a strong 
case against the offender. His lan- 
guage, however, is unpolished ; and 
his invectives virulent; he wounds 
his adversary, ’tis true ; but, it is with 
the coarse teeth of a saw, rather than 
with the subtle edge of a razor. 

Of the pamphlet whose title-page 
beads this article, we have already 
laid some account before our readers, 
(Vol. ii. p. 148.) and it is not in 
general our practice to give two 
reviews of a book. The recent dis- 
cussions, however, having prompted 
us to take this work from the shelf 
en which it had lain very quietly for 
three years past, we were so diverted 
with the contrast between Mr. 
Elliston’s practice and his professions, 
with the difference between the actor 
and the manager, that we resolved to 
make a few extracts from it, for our 
readers’ amusement. 

Upon the subject of Minor Thea- 
tres, we find some sensible remarks. 
Thus, at page iii. of the Preface, 
speaking of the motives which influ- 
enced him in his purchase of the 
Olympic, he says:— 

‘IT thought, and experience has 
strengthened my opinion, that Minor 
Theatres were of importance to the 
Public, and might afford a rational 
and highly entertaining order ofamuse- 
ment, at prices more consistent with 
fairness than those which the conduc- 


tors of the Theatres Royal have chosen 
to establish.” * * * —“ JT thought that 


in such Theatres, possibly, the Public 
might occasionally see, although a 
little out of their places, some of their 
old favourites, whom cabal, or a vexa- 
fivus spirit, had driven from their 


proper posts in the Theatres Royal.’* 


* The prophetic spirit which dic- 
tated this passage is worthy of note. 
The author doubtless foresaw that 
Dowton, Oxberry, Miss Carew, and 
a dozen others, would speedily be 


¥* * ¥ “Tt is not only advisable to 
tolerate, but to encourage and strength- 
en such a system of performances at 


these Theatres, as may he conducive 
to the rational amusement of the per- 
sons who attend them.”’+ p. 44, * ¥ * 
“© Minor Theatres are not either useless 
or contemptible ; and to speak of them 
in this way is inconsistent with fact, 
and the observance of common civilit 
towards their proprietors.” p. 98, 
Very true, Mr. Elliston. Did you 
but practice what you preach, you 
would be a jewel of a manager. Let 
us, however, turn to the Drury-Lane 
Bills for the month of August, 1820. 
We there find the following convincing 
reply to Mr. Arnold’s remonstrance 
against your Opening your Winter 
Theatre in the Dog-days:— 

The Patentees cannot condescend 
to enterintoa competition ofscurrility, 
which is only fitted for Minor Theatres, 

“ How high his honour holds his 
haughty head!” This was certainly 
very becoming in the man, who, two 
years before, had exclaimed so loudly 
against behaving with incivility to 
the Proprietors of Minor Theatres. 

‘* But, ’tis a common proof, 


That lowliness is young ambition’s 
ladder, 


Whereto the climber-upward turns his 
face ; 


But, when he once attains the upmost 
round, 


He then unto the ladder turns his 
back 


Looks in the clouds, scorning the base 
degrees 
By which he did ascend.” 

The quotation, it must be allowed, 
is somewhat apt. That Mr. Elliston, 
the able upholder and abettor of 
Minor Theatres, should become their 
persecutor and reviler, affords one 
more proof of the little reliance that 
ought to be placed on mere profes- 
sions; and displays his hollowness 
and insincerity in very odious colours. 


driven by ‘ cabal” from Drury, to 
take refuge in the Minor Theatres. 


+ It was with this view, we suppose, 
that Mr. E. joined in the prosecution 
against the Coburg Managers, for 
acting “ Richard the Third.” 
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‘‘ It is the bright day that brings forth 
the adder, 
‘¢ And that craves wary walking.” 


But, as he very justly observes, at 
p. 47 of his pamphlet, “ The lust of 
power, and the hatred of rivalry, 
however humble, have in all ayes 
blinded those who have lent them- 
selves to such feelings.’ Having 
thus seen what his opinions upon the 
subject of Minor Theatres were in 
1818, let us now take a view of his 
ideas respecting the prices of admis- 
sion to the Patent Theatres :— 


“The public are called upon to 
contribute largely and needlessly to 
ihe support, not of the National 
Drama, but of the mongrel system 
which has been engrafted upon it; 
while the commodity which ought to 
be supplied at the Regular Theatres, 
might be afforded on terms far more 
reasonable.” * ¥* * ** He who held a 
Patent Theatre, subject to the condi- 
tion that his Prices should not exceed 
those of the days of Garrick, (i.e. 
Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Galleries 2s. and 1s.) 
would, Lam certain, be in the high- 
road to the possession of a substantial 
fortune.” 


This is valuable testimony, coming 
as it does from a man who is himself 
a Manager, and whe boasts of being 
most accurately informed upon every 
topic connected with the subject upon 
which he writes. But, how happens 
it, that although “ weary seven nights 
nine times nine” have elapsed since 
the direction of Drury-Lane Theatre 
passed into his hands, we yet see no 
reduction made in the prices of ad- 
mission? We have here his own ac- 
_ knowledgment that we are paying at 
an exorbitant rate for our amusement, 
poor as it is; but, still he takes no 
measures for lessening the evil. He 


probably has the old proverb ready in . 


his defence—*“ A wise man sometimes 
changes his mind—a fool never does ;” 
and this variation of opinion, affords, 
as Baillie Mucklethrift would say, 
another melancholy instance of the 
mutability of all human affairs, 
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One more quotation from Mr. EIl- 
liston’s pamphlet, and we have done. 
The Memorialists against the Olympic 
and Sans Pareil Theatres, styled the 
performers at the latter house, “a 
regular company of comedians,”— 
Upon this he observes :— 


‘*¢ T will not venture to deny that the 
Patentees may, at a future time, pre- 
sent to the publie such a company, asa 
regular company of comedians.” 


Second sight again! Mr. Elliston 
has himself, as one of the Patentees, 
presented us with such a company ; 
or rather, the very same company ; 
for, two thirds of his mummers were 
selected by him from the boards either 
of the Sans Pareil, or of Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre. 


We here close our extracts. Many 
more passages, bearing just as hard 
upon the occurrences of the present 
day, might be selected ; but we have 
done enough to shew that the Ma- 
nager cannot rank consistency among 
his good qualities. This re-produc- 
tion of an almost forgotten book, 
may probably be attributed to acri- 
monious personal feelings on our 
parts against its author, which we 
altogether disclaim. We never had 
any dealings with Mr. Elliston ; nor 
do we know or care anything about 
him but as a manager and an actor. 
We have touched upon this pamphlet 
(which he doubtless wishes he had 
never written) for no earthly purpose 
but to shew how much professions 
and practice are apt to vary; and 
how readily a man neglects in pros- 
perity the lessons which he learned 
in adversity. Mr. Elliston has doubt- 
less forgotten, though we have not, 
that when a favourable review of his 
pamphlet appeared in the BritisH 
STaGE in 1818, he conveyed to-us his 
warm thanks for what be was pleased 
to term a most flattering and disin- 
terested act of kindness. He may be 
assured that we are quite as free 
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from partiality and prejudice now, as 
we were three years ago; and shall 
be just as ready to notice his pro- 


ceedings in terms of commendation, 
whenever be will afford us an Oppor- 
tunity of doing so honestly. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


April 28. Il Tancredi—La Paysanne 
Supposee. 

May 1. La Clemenza di Tito—@none 
et Paris. 

4. Il Tancredi—Nina; ov, La Fotis 
PAR Amour, (Ist. time.) (Mdlle. 
Noblet’s Benefit.) 

5. La Gazza Ladra—Ibid. 

7. Ibid—The Midnight Hour ( Flora, 
Miss Kelly)—La Paysanne Supposee 

Mr. Kelly’s Benefit.—Playhouse 
rices. ) 

8. La Clemenza di Tito—Nina. 

12. Ibid—Ibid. 

14- (A Masquerade.) 

15. La Clemenza di Tito—La Pay- 
sanne Supposece—(By CommManp or 

His Masxrsty. ) 


Turco 1n (lst, time, ) 
id. 
22. Ibid-—-Nina. 


24. Il Don Giovanni (Zerlinu, Cam- - 


porese)—La Paysanne Supposee. 
(Mad. Camporese’s Benefit.) 
in Italia—GEnone et 
aris. 


May 1.—Two of the new singers 
whose names appeared in the list of 
engagements published at the com- 
mencement of the Seasov, were 
brought forward this evening: Signor 
Curioni as Titus, and Madame Albert, 
as Vitellia. The gentleman has a 
tenor voice, of little power; and he 
is altogether unfit to represent so 
important a character. The excel- 
lence of Crivelli in the part will 
never be effaced from our recollection 
by such a performance as Signor Cu- 
rioni’s. Madame Albert had _pre- 
viously made the public in some 
degree acquainted with her face, by 
appearing at the Oratorios. Her 
person is not captivating ; but she is 
an accomplished singer, though her 
Style has not been formed upon the 
purest models. In the Second Act 
she fell into the ridiculous error 


committed by Madame Fodor, when 
she played the character in 1817, 
which, at the time, gave rise to much 
remark. A very few words willsuflice 
to set the matter in a clear light. 
Sextus has been condemned to death, 
for treason ; but, in the ninth scene, 
Titus, in a soliloquy, resolves that he 
shall be spared, exclaiming ‘My 
friend shall live.’ In the eleventh 
scene, Vitellia, (the lover of Sextus) 
has an Air expressive of her anguish 
at his impending fate; being of course 
perfectly unaware of the clemency of 
Titus. This air, Fodor, (in oppo- 
sition to the remonstrances of Mr. 
Ayrton, and to the dictates of common 
sense,) insisted should precede the 
soliloquy of Titus; “because (said 
she) it is absurd for Vitellia to weep 
and wail over a danger which no 
longer exists.” This remark would 
be sensible enough, were the reso- 
lution formed by Titus known to 
Vitellia ; but since it is at the time 
confined to his own breast, there 
needs no great power of reasoning 
to shew the futility of Fodor’s obser- 
vation. In 1817, the lady did us 
the honour to lay before the town a 
long justification of her ideas upon 
the subject, through the medium of 
the British Stace; but, no argu- 
ment could defend absurdity so pal- 
pable; and though politeness com- 
pelled us to print her letter, we could 
not, witb all our gallantry, muster up 
any remarks in approbation of it. 
Camporese retains her old character, 
Sextus, and sings as admirably as 
ever. 

May 4.—This was M*!!* Noblet’s 
benefit-night, and the bills announced 
that it was the last time of ber pef- 
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forming; but,- it seems that the 
faculty of romancing is not confined 
to the managers of the English The- 
atres, for she has been dancing here 
ever since, as merrily as ever. On 
account of the illness of Madame 
Albert, “11 Tancredi” was substituted 
for “La Clemenza di Tito.’ The 
ballet produced this evening is de- 
cidedly the best novelty that the 
department has hitherto contrived to 
bring forward. Nina, the heroine, 
admirably personated by Noblet, 
loses her reason at the supposed death 
of her lover, and recovers it when 
she recovers him. The story, in fact, 
is simple enough; but the talents of 
Noblet render it deeply interesting. 

May 7.—Mr. Kelly took his Annual 
Benelit. The Pit and Gallery were 
crowded; nor were many of the Boxes 
without occupants. Michael must 
find this yearly speculation a mighty 
profitable one. 

May 15.—The King again ho- 
noured the Theatre with bis presence. 
As this appears likely to become a 
comme occurrence, and as the tes- 
timonials of joy with which he is 
invariably received, though delightful 
to the observation of loyal men, un- 
avoidably possess a sameness of 
character, we deem it unnecessary to 
enter into a description of them upon 
every occasion. Suffice it to say, 
that he was greeted as an English 
King ought to be by his subjects, 
whenever he appears amongst them. 

May 19.—“Il Turco in Italia” 
is another of Rossini’s compositions ; 
or, rather, a cento collected from 
former Operas. Geronio, an elderly 
Neapolitan husband, has a gay young 
wife called Fiorilla, who attracts the 
admiration of Selim, a Turkish prince 
on his travels. The action consists 
of the stratagems put ‘in force by 
Selim to gain possession of the lady ; 
their frustration ; the jealousy of the 
husband; and his ultimate recon- 
ciliation to his coquettish spouse. 


The story, like the music, is light; 
and combined, they form a pleasing 
composition, the eflect of which is 
greatly heightened by the introduction 
of one or two new scenes,—a species 
of novelty we are not much accustomed 
to here. A Signora Ronzi de Begni, 
from Paris, made her d€butas Fiorilla. 
Her person is somewhat inclined to 
obesity ; but, she has a pleasing face, 
and a sweet though feeble voice. 
Geronio was played by Signor de 
Begni, who is a much more valuable 
addition to the company. He is a 
good singer; and seems to possess 
talents as a comic performer, of a 
very respectable description. Both 
the strangers were well received, and 
the Opera passed off with applause. 

May 22.—The celebrated 
Fanny Bias made her first appearance 
before an English audience in the Di- 
vertissemeut. She has somewhat pass- 
ed the morning of life, and has a figure 
below the middle standard. Though 
a neat and agile dancer, it is more 
than problematical whether she will 
ever become so distinguished a fa- 
vourite here, as she is at Paris. 

May 24.—This was the benefit- 
night of Madame Camporese, who 
played Zerlina. We learn from the 
Newspapers that the Queen was pre- 
sent. She took her seat in a box 
nearly in the centre of the Second 
Circle, during the performance of the 
first act of the Opera. ‘“‘ Her en- 


trance-(says the Times) was noticed 


by the audience, but their homage 
was silently paid.” However, when 
the first act was over, a few voices 
called for “God, Save the King,” 
which, amid some contention, was 
sung. She quitted the house shortly 
after. The Chronicle, in describing 
the scene, says, “A sense of im- 
partiality obliges us to add, that the 
applause with which Her Majesty 
was received, was not unaccompanied 
by marks of disapprobation. Persons 
in fine clothes, to all appearance, 
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gentlemen, were not ashamed to join 
in an attempt to insult Her Majesty, 
who seemed to treat this rudeness 
with dignified indifference.” 


DRURY-LANE. 


April 26. Mother and Son—Mystifica- 
tion—Rosina. 

27. Pizarro—Mystification. 

28. Poor Gentleman— Magpie. 

30. Marino Faliero—Sleeping Draught. 

May Ibid.—High Notions. 

2. [bid.—Frightened to Death. 
3. Ibid.—Giovanni in London. 
4. Ibid.—Ibid. 

5. Love in a Village — Raising the 
Wind. 

7. Duenna—Various Songs —Sleep- 
ing Draught. 

8. Kinp 
cock. 

9. Heir at Law—Modern Antiques. 
By Commanp oF Its Magesty. 
lo. Artaxerxes—Mystification— The- 

rese. 

11. Kind Impostor — Innkeeper’s 
Daughter. 

12. Love in a Village— Giovanni in 
London. 

14. Marino Faliero (Marianna, Mrs. 
Knight) — Ibid. (Don Giovanni, 
Miss Cubitt.) 

15. Duenna—Midnight Hour. 

16. Kind Impostor—Past Ten o’Clock. 

17. Artaxerxes—Day After the Wed- 
ding—Who’s Who? 

18. Kind Impostor—Therése. 

19. Love in a Village—Giovanni in 
London ; “ By Particular Desire.” 

21. Pizarro—Ibid. 

22. Duenna—Midnight Hour. 

23. Artaxerxes (Artarerxes, Miss Cu- 
bitt; Semira, Mrs. Bland.)—Bee- 
Hive. 

24 Guy Mannecring—Past Ten o’Clock 

25. Dramatist— Day After the Wed- 
ding—Giovanni in London. 

26. Love in a Village—Ibid. — “ By 
Express Desire.” Bits. 

28. Bold Stroke for a Husband—Vari- 
ous Songs—The Romp (Priscilla, 
Miss Kelly.) For the Benefit of 
Miss Kelly. 


The performances here have dis- 
played little novelty during the last 
month, and our remarks upon them 
will necessarily be but brief. The 
shoals of Country Cousins with which 
the metropolis is crowded during the 


period of Spring, suffice to fill the 
Theatres pretty tolerably, without the 
aid of any extraordinary attraction ; 
and the tedious uniformity of the 
operatic pieces has therefore been 
relieved by little variety. 

April 30th. To the Bills of this 
day was annexed a Jong statement in 
justification of the unprincipled 
seizure of “ Marino Faliero.” We 
cannot afford room for so weak a 
piece of reasoning, but we will give 
its substance. ‘ While Lord Byron 
was employed in the composition of 
his Tragedy,” says Mr. Elliston, “ I 
tendered him a handsome sum, pro- 
vided he would allow me to perform 
it at my Theatre. This he refused ; 
and what, in such a case, was I to 
do? The public, I knew, were de- 
sirous of seeing it performed ; I was 
desirous of seeing my benches filled ; 
and so, regardless of Lord Byron’s 
silly seruples, I e’en acted the piece.” 
That this is a fair abstract of Mr. 
Elliston’s argument, divested of its 
pomp of words, we confidently assert. 
When the Tragedy was concluded on 
the present evening, Russell came 
forward with one of his drivelling 
speeches; talking, as usual, about the 
“* Management,” and their anxiety to 
please. His harangue, however, was 
too much even for the patience of @ 
packed audience ; and the laughter 
of scorn, inlermingled with hisses, 
drove him from the Stage. Amongst 
the few pages of our work which we 
regret having written, is that in our 
second volume, which accompanied 
this man’s portrait. He seems ever 
since to have laboured indefatigably 
to render us ashamed of the praise 
which we were good-natured, or ra- 
ther weak enough there to bestow 
upon him; and in his deportment at 
Drury-lane, is the most striking model 
of a servile, cringing Jack-in-office 
we ever beheld. Let him stick to 
Jerry—bhe was made for the charac- 
ter, and the character for him. 
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May 4th. A miserably thin house 
this evening evinced the degree of 
estimation in which the public hold 
“ Marino Faliero.” The English 
language does not possess another 
dramatic piece so little adapted for 
the Stage. 

May 5th. Miss Wilson, having en- 
tered into another engagement, re- 
newed her performances this evening, 
as Rosetta. The house was badly 
attended. 

May 8.—NEvVER AcTED appeared 
in large letters at the head of the 
Bills to-day. After this, we little 
expected to find the “ Kind Impostor” 
nothing more than “She Would and 
She Would not,” with some of its 
scenes curtailed, and Musical Pieces 
thrust in, to fill up the chasms. It 
appears, from an Advertisement pre- 
fixed to the Book of Songs, that we 
have all along been mistaken in 
fancying Cibber’s piece to be a co- 
medy, since it “belongs rather to 
the lighter species of drama ;” and 
so, to make it still more light, the 
dialogue is now interspersed with 
singing. Nothing, however, can 
render Cibber’s play (Comedy, it 
seems, we must not call it,) quite 
unamusing ; and accordingly it is 
still a pleasant composition, though 
in some respects vilely performed. 
T. Cooke (Octavio) sings decently, 
but cannot act; Horn (Don Philip) 
is ina like predicament ; Miss Povey 
(Rosara) ibid; and Miss Cubitt 


(Flora) can neither -sing- nor aet. © 


Two characters, however, are ad- 
mirably played: Trappanti, by Har- 


ley; and Don Manuel, by Munden. — 


The roguish dexterity of the former, 
and the garrulous senility of the 
latter, are models for young actors to 
Study. Madame Vestris, (to exhibit 
whose legs in another pair of pan- 
taloons, the piece was produced,) 
is quite unequal to the performance 
of Hippolita, as our readers will ima- 
gine. She is, however, as captivating 


in appearance as heart can wish, 
and sings one song in the Second 
Act, “Spirit of Contradiction, &c.? 
so well, that she generally gains an 
encore. 

May 9th. The entertainments of 
this evening were commanded by the 
King, who honoured them with his 
presence, and seemed heartily to en- 
joy them. His visit gave rise to a 
singular fracas, which is likely to be- 
come a subject of future litigation. 
It appears that Mr. Glossop, Jun. 
manager of the Coburg Theatre, be- 
tween whom and the Drury-Lane 
Authorities a deadly feud has long 
existed, is one of the Band of Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners, and attended His 
Majesty at the Theatre this evening, 
by virtue of his office. His servant 
also was present, and being observed 
by Mr. Winston, he exclaimed, “ Turn 
that lamplighter’s man out!”* a com- 
mand which was instantly obeyed. 
To revenge this insult, Mr. Glossop, 
next day, waylaid Winston, as he 
issued from the Stage-door, and be- 
laboured him unmercifully with a 
horsewhip. On the 14th, Glossop at- 
tended at Bow-street, to give bail to 
keep the peace, and appear at the 
ensuing Sessions, to answer the as- 
sault, 

May 14th. Seldom has greater sur- 
prise been excited in an audience, 
than was this evening occasioned by 
the appearance of the Queen at the 
Theatre. She entered a box, oppo- 
site the King’s side, during the per- 
formance of the Tragedy, and took 
her seat, without .her arrival being 
observed. A special messenger, how- 
ever, being dispatched with the in- 
telligence to the Galleries, a cry for 
“ God, Save the King,” was imme- 
diately raised, which she acknow- 
ledged by bowing. No notice was 
taken of the demand by the perform- 


* Mr. Glossop’s father is a tallow- 
chandler. 
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ers, and the play proceeded ; but, 
the requisitionists were not so easily 
to be daunted, and they continued 
their noise; adding thereto missile 
weapons, in the form of oranges, 
aimed at Mr. Wallack, who at length 
was compelled to remonstrate against 
this cowardly mode of attack. After 
a long time had been spent in noise 
and speechifying, Elliston made his 
appearance, and abruptly addressed 
the rebellious crew as follows :— I 
am arrived at the Theatre. What is 
your pleasure? (Cries of “ The Queen! 
The Queen!’) Whatam I to under- 
stand by ‘The Queen!” Here it 
was intimated to him that a part of 
the audience wished for the National 
Anthem, which he promised should 
be sung as the conclusion of the Tra- 
gedy. Accordingly, upon the fall of 
Marino Faliero, the performers came 
forward, accompanied by those 
dressed for the Farce (Giovanni in 
London) presenting to the view a 
strange assemblage of Demons, Doges, 
Furies, and Senators, and yelled out 
the Stanzas in a most discordant 
style. Presently after, the Queen 
retired. In noticing this transaction, 
the “ Old Times” was guilty of one 
of its customary villanous misrepre- 
Sentations. Mentioning the address 
to the audienee by Wallack, it said— 


“Mr. Wallack, whose personal iden- 
tity and consciousness were probably 
merged in the factitious dignity of the 
Venetian Officer, came forward, and, 
in the lofty tone with which it is his 
cue to address the Venetian Senate, 
insulted the generous feelings of a 
loyal British assembly, by asking what 
they meant by their demand of a cus- 


tomary token of respect to a royal 
visiter.”” 


To say that this apppeared in the 
“Old Times” is, we believe, equiva- 
lent to saying, that it is grossly false. 
Mr. Wallack spoke nothing of the 
kind. He merely complained of the 
outrage which he had suffered by 
being pelted with oranges. We are, 


however, spared the trouble of saying 
more upon the subject, as Mr. Wal- 
lack has appealed personally to the 
town against this wilful misrepresen- 
tation. It is not possible to heighten 
the disgust with which every honour- 
able man regards the lying journal 
which published the libel, or Mr. 
Wallack’s letters would assuredly have 
that effect :— 


To the Editor of the Morning 


Chronicle. 


Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, 
May 24th. 1821. 


Sir,—It is with regret that I feel 
compelled to trouble you, by soliciting 
you to insert in your Paper the in- 
closed Letters, which are correct 
copies of those addressed by me tothe 
Editor of The Times. An explanation 
is a duty which I owe to the world and 
to myself. T will not trespass on your 
kindness, and the patience of the 
public, by any further remark upon 
the conduct of the Editor of The 
Times, as his want of candour speaks 
so loudly for itself. I have the honour 
to be, Sir, 


Your much obliged and humble 
Servant, 


JAMES WM. WALLACK. 


“ Tuesday, May 15th, 1821. 


Sir,—I feel much astonished to see 
in your Paper of to-day, my name in- 
troduced in a manner so totally dif- 
ferent to what I could expect from the 
real nature of the circumstances of last 
evening. According to the established 
rules of Theatres, it is the duly of an 
Actor to proceed in his performance, 
until desired hy the Manager to pause ; 
and it is incurring a very considerable 
penalty, to deviate from that rule. 
was induced to address the audience, 
on account of having been more than 
once struck with parts of oranges 
thrown on the Stage. The precise 
meaning (and I would almost say the 
very words) of my expression were as 
follows :—** Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
am here fulfilling my duty to the best 
ofmy ability ; L am notaware of giving 
offence, and therefore am unconscious 
of meriting this treatment.” Thevery 
different statement in The Times of 
to-day, giving a political tendency to 
the affair, must arise from some un- 
accountable mistake, which I rely upon 
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your candour to correct immediately. 


«“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your humble Servant, 


‘6 JAMES WILLIAM WALLACK. 


Willow Cottage, North Cheam, Surrey, 
Saturday, May 19, 1821. 


“‘ Sir,—On Tuesday last I addressed 
a letter to you, in consequence of a 
mis-statement concerning mein your 
Paper of that day, and have been sur- 
prised to find it unnoticed in your suc- 
ceeding publications. Hoping that 
press of matter, and not want of incli- 
nation todo me justice, has prevented 
the insertion of my letter, [ wait until 
Monday next, in full confidence of 
oars that extraordinary error recti- 

ed. 

‘‘ | have the honour to be, Sir, 

your humble Servant, 


JAMES WILLIAM WALLACE, 


“ Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, 
May 22nd. 


« Sir,—I know not to what I am to 
attribute the very extraordinary con- 
duct manifested towards me by your 
publication. You permilted an erro- 
neous account of my Address to the 
audience, on Monday the l4th, to 
appear in your Paper, and totally dis- 
regarded my explanatory letter of the 
next day. You have treated, in a 
similar way, my secondletter, written 
on Saturday last, again requesting you 
to rectify the error. Such neglect of 
common justice and common feeling, I 
could not have expected from any 
British publication. Your mis-state- 
ment is calculated to injure me ex- 
tremely, and was last night the cause 
of great annoyance toavery numerous 
and respectable audience. The words 
imputed to me by The Times, do not 
bear the slightest resemblance, either- 
im sense or sound, to those I uttered. 
Ihave, Sir, now merely to say, that 
unless, in your Paper of to-morrow, I 
perceive that I am justified by the in- 
sertion of my first letter, or by some 
means equally satisfactory, I shall seek 
in the pages of some other Paper for 
that candour and liberality which has 
been denied to me by The Times. 


remain, Sir, &c. &e. 
3, W. WALLACK.” 


Such is Mr. Wallack’s statement, 


and such is the conduct of “ The 
Vol. V. 


Leading Journal of Europe.” The 
Radicals, indeed, were driven to their 
little wits’ end, by the coolness with 
which their idol was received, and 
displayed their indignation by abusing 
the Theatre, and every-body con- 
nected with it, in good round terms, 
Most of their philippics were only 
dull: but, one or two were amusing, 
amongst which we may class some 
lines which appeared in a Sunday 
Paper called The Observer of the 
Times. We subjoin a few of them; 
calling the particular attention of our 
readers to the beauty of the closing 
couplet : 


Avulgarraceusurp the sacred ground ; 

A gentlemanly actor’s rarely found. 

Your modern manager, for instance, 
now, 

= before Royatty he makes his 
ow, 

With. dirty boots comes staggering 
forth to view, 

Withdirty dress, and dirty person too; 

Reels on the Stage, and pompously 
announces 

He’s ‘the Proprietor,” then off he 
bounces ; 

Nay, should party: spirit. intervene, 

He’d turn his back upon his lawful 
Queen: 

Or if by public voice compell’d to 
greet her, 

His vocals have no music, time, or 
metre. 

Shall Britain’s Queen, whom Kings 
could never awe, 

Insulted be by swaggering kings of 
straw ? 

Or, shall some rude, unpolished, vul- 
gar elf, 

Whose only view is interest for self, 

With managerial pride, stalk forth, 

dictator 

Of British feeling, in the town’s 
theatre ? 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


April 23. Stranger—Undine. 

30. Romeo and Juliet (Juliet, Ist 
time, Miss Dance)—Ibid. 

May 1. Slave (Zelinda, Miss Hallande) 
“Ibid. (Gyblin, ist. time, Gri- 
maldi, Jun.) 


9. Henri Quatre — Exercises oF 
STRENGTH AND AGILITY (Ist.time.), 


Ibid. 
3, Romeo and Juliet—Ibid. 
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Rob Roy—Ibid. 

5. Menri Quatre—Ibid. 

7. She Stoops to Conquer—London 
Stars —A Roland for an Oliver. 
By Commanpb or His Magesty. 

8. Don John—Undine. 

9. Venice 

10. Rob 

11. Provoked Husband (Lady Townly, 
Ist. tine, Dance)—Ibid. 

12. Ibid.—Ibid. 

14. Antiquary—London Stars — Tom 
Thumb. 

15. Tempest—Too Late for Dinner. 

16. Provoked Husband—Undine. 

17. Tempest—Ibid. 

18. Provoked Husband—Ibid. 

21. Romeo and Julict—Ibid. 

se. Tempest—Guanb Tour (1st.time) 

23. Provoked Husband—lbid. 

24. Tempesi—Ibid. 

25. Ibid.—Undine. 

26. Provoked Husband—Grand Tour. 

28. Damon Pyruias, (1st. time)— 
Undine. 


Since our last report, this house 
has taken the lead completely in 
activity of management and variety 
of entertainments. The above list 
will suffice to shew that, whatever 
may have been the merits of the 
several performances, they have at 
any rate not palled by their sameness, 
if we except the tedious repetition of 
that silly piece of finery, “ Undine.” 

April 30.—The character of Juliet, 
which for some time past has had no 


efficient representative at either house, © 


was this evening ventured upon by 
Miss Dance. We ought to be pre- 
pared with a critique on the occasion, 
but we are not; and, remiss as the 
confession may make us appear in 
the eyes of our readers, we will own 
the truth—We have not seen the 
performance! We formed sundry 
resolutions upon the subject, and 
determined, in the morning, that 
nothing should prevent our visiting 


the Theatre in the evening; but, the 


evening came, and found us, not 
witnessing Miss Dance, but sitting 
quietly athome. The new Magazines 
had just reached us, wet from the 
press, and we were not proof against 


their fascinations. The counter. 
attraction at Covent-Garden’ proved 
powerless, when opposed to them; 
and, for once, we neglected our duty. 
We are aware that this was paying 
Miss Dance no high compliment; 
but, our readers need not be told 
that we have a somewhat humble 
opinion of her abilities as a tragie 
actress; and, as Johnson says, when 
a man takes up one end of a web, and 
finds it worsted, he does not ex 
upon looking farther, to find it com. 
posed of silk. So, after having seen 
Miss Dance’s inefficieney as Mrs, 
Haller and Belvidera, we had litile 
reason to imagine that she would 
prove equal to the performance of 
Juliet. 

May 2.—Miss Foote returned to. 
the Theatre, and sustained the cha- 
racter of Louison. Her face still 
bore the traces of recent illness ; 
but her beauty, though somewhat 
shorn of its Justre, derived from this 
circumstance a still more touching 
and captivating character. There 
were a few viperous scoundrels scat- 
tered over the house, who once or 
twice (for what cause we are unable 
to divine,) raised a faint hiss on ber 
appearance ; but quickly shrunk into 
the silence of conscious baseness, 
affrighted “even at the noise them- 
selves had made.” The play was 
succeeded by another of those exbi- 
bitions, which so often have disgraced 
this Theatre. Two Frenchmen, 
named Decour and Esbrayat, but 
better known, as the Bills said, by 
the appellation of the Two Hercules 
of France, advanced to the front of 
the Stage: one of them, a gigantic 
ruffian, the other a limping dwarf. 
Unconcerned at the storm of hisses 
which assailed them, they coolly com- 
menced their operations; bearing 
immense weights on their backs, 
throwing themselves into antic pos- 
tures, and committing all the extra- 
vagancies displayed by the wrestlers 
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at Scowton’s booth: The disgust of 
the audience was unequivocally ex- 
pressed during the continuance of 
this brutal spectacle, and we believe 
it has not been repeated. 

May 7.—His Majesty visited the 
Theatre, accompanied by the Dukes 
of Clarence and Wellington, &c. He 
sat in the Box which was prepared 
for him on the former occasion. 


May 11—Miss Dance this evening 
played Lady Townly, and has several 
times repeated the character. We 
like her Comedy far better than her 
Tragedy; and think she may even 
become a distinguished favourite, if 
she will limit her exertions to the 
former line of acting. In look and 
manner she is the perfect lady, and 
this of itself is an important qualifi- 
cation in the representation of such 
parts as Lady Townly; but Miss 
Dance has other claims to admiration. 
She played the early portions of the 
character with a vivacity which would 
have been still more pleasing, had it 
been marked by a little greater 
breadth; and in the concluding scene, 
she displayeda delicacy and tender- 
ness of manner highly interesting. 
She certainly mistook her talent, when 
she ventured to play Belvidera. 

May 15.—“The Tempest” has 
heen revived here, with a few songs 
inserted, which add little to its at- 


traction, nor are they always applied — 


in the most happy manner. For 
jnstance, Dorinda addresses to Hip- 
polyto the well-known Mermaid’s 
Ditty :— 

“Come with me, and we will go, 
“Where the rocks of coral grow ;” 
an invitation which it might very 
Well suit a fish to accept, but which 
had better be refused by every man 
who does not happen to be am- 
phibious. There is an old Echo 
Duet, (from “Zuma,” we think,) 
and some more pieces, which, 
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though pretty, have been heard too 
often, to possess much interest at 
present. Their introduction, more- 
over, has rendered it necessary to 
allot one or two of the characters to 
mere sticks, by which the effect of 
the play is sadly deteriorated... It is 
this necessity only which can ac- 
count for the performance of 
Hippolyto by Duruset, who should 
never be suffered to open his mouth, 
except to sing; nor has Miss Hallande 
any pretension to appear as Miranda, 
but that one or two songs are tacked 
to the character. Indeed, Miss Ste- 
phens’s Dorinda is almost the only 
pleasing piece of acting; for, Ma- 
cready in Prospero has convinced us 
that were great talents always directed 
by sound judgment, he would never 
have appeared in the part; or, having 
played it once, would not have re- 
peated it. He substituted dulness for 
solemnity, and pompousness for dig- 
nity; and his delivery had as som- 
niferous an effect upon the audience 
as upon Miranda. The style, too, in 
which he dressed the potent magician 
was very ineffective; nor could we 
exactly understand why he had graced 
his brows with a large, brass dog’s- 
collar. Farren’s Stephano is humor- 
ous; but his humour is the hardest 
and dryest that ever passed current in 
any theatre in the universe. 


May_19.—The Queen visited the 
Theatre, and sat with some friends in 
the Box usually occupied by His 
Majesty. The Places were taken in the 
name of Mrs. James. There was some 
hissing, and some applause; but, 
neither prevailed to a violent degree. 


May 22.—A new Farce, called “ The 
Grand Tour ; or, Stopped at Roches- 
ter,” was this evening produced. It 
is, we hear, adapted from the French ; 
though, why the translator took the 
trouble to resort to the Parisian The- 
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atre, for characters and _ incidents 
which he might have more readily 
picked up on the English Stage, is 
beyond our skill to determine. A 
slight sketch of the plot will evince its 
perfect originality. Seabright (Jones) 
and Blushington, (Duruset) two young 
cits, are on their way to the Continent, 
to perform the Grand Tour; but, at 
Rochester, the latter, a bashful youth, 
falls suddenly in love with Emily, 


(Miss Beaumont) the daughter of a 


money-seeking ‘old gentleman named 
Venture, (Blanchard) and as quickly 
makes a conquest of the lady’s affec- 
tions. Emily’s father, however, has 
promised her to Mr. Violet, (Liston) 
an oilman of High Holborn, who is 
tiourly expected to arrive at Roches- 
ter, in order to receive the ‘lady’s 
hand. Undaunted at this, Seabright, 
who is the very pink of impudence, 
gets Blushingion introduced to Ven- 
ture’s house, passes him off upon the 
old gentleman for a man of con- 
sequence, and finally sets Mr. Violet 
and his intended father-in-law at 
variance, while Blushington bears off 
the damsel. This it will be seen is no 
more than what has been presented to 
us, twice or thrice every ‘Season, 
under various names, for many years 
past. The character of a vulgar 
cockney, played incessantly by Liston, 
has become perfectly annoying, nor is 
there anything in the present sketch 
to compensate for its utter want of 
novelty. It is a mere spiritless daub ; 
‘a faint copy of feeble predecessors ; 
‘without a jot of spirit or humour. 
Liston, to our thinking, is of the same 
opinion, and by no mears displays his 
accustomed pleasantry in it; though 


this may be solely owing to the dulness 
of the part. There is, however, one 


joke which seems to amuse from its 
very absurdity: he talks of having 
crossed a desert (Blackheath) in his 


way to Rochester; and carries with 
him a pocket-handkerchief, on which 
is printed a map of the world, in order 
that he may be able Lo trace his route 
in safety through the wildernesses he 
expects to meet with. We have heard 
this Farce attributed by some to the 
pen of Mr. Morton, while others as. 
sert that it was written by Mr. Jones, 
From the worn-out imagination of the 
furmer gentleman, we have long ceased 
to look for anything novel; but, we 
confess, we did hope for something 
better from the “ sprightly runnings” 
of Jones, than this wretched imitation 
of foregone follies. We have said thus 
much of Liston’s character, because it 
was doubtless intended for the magnet 
of the piece; the others may be more 
speedily dispatched. That of Sea- 
bright, being admirably played by 
Jones, is made rather amusing: a 
scene in which he humbugs the old 
man with fabricated accounts of 
Blushington’s rich uncles, is very live- 
ly; nor is his attempt to render 
Violet suspicious of Emily’s chastity, 
destitute of humour, though a few 
individuals with delicate ears and 
brazen faces, took it somewhat amiss 
on the first evening of performance. 
Emery has the part of a Yorkshire 
Servant, which of course he plays 
inimitably. On the whole, this is a 
poor farce, but it may amuse those 
who have never seen a better; and 
will probably live its six or eight 
nights, though a more protracted ex- 
istence cannot reasonably be expected. 


May 28.—If we are to credit what 
the newspapers tell us, the rough 
sketch of the new Tragedy, called 
“Damon and Pythias,” was framed 
by a- Mr. Benham of Dublin; and 
being submitted to Mr. Shiel for his 
perusal, that gentleman re-modelled 
the plot, re-wrote a great part of the 
language, and forwarded it to the 
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managers in its present form. We 
are inclined to credit the assertion 
that Mr. Shiel has had some concern 
in its production ; for, we think we 
recognise his style in many parts of 
the dialogue, though not quite so 
exuberant as customary in its luxu- 
riance; while the skill with which 
the incidents are contrived with a 
view to stage-effect, is evidently the. 
work of no unpractised hand. The 
chief characters are as follow :— 
Dionysius ... Abbott 


Damon ...... Macready 
Pythias ...... C. Kemble 
Lucullus ... Connor 

Hermion ... Miss Foote 


Calanthe ... Miss Dance 


The history of the two renowned 
friends, Damon and Pythias, must of 
course be familiar to every one of our 
readers; and it must also be apparent 
to every one that from the bare his- 
torical facts, divested of the aid of 
adventitious incidents, it would be 
almost totally impossible to form a 
play of five acts. The author there- 
fore has availed himself of a poet’s 


_ license to represent Pythias as the 


lover of Calanthe, to whom he is 
about to be united; and Damon as 
already the husband of Hermion, and 
father of a boy. At the opening of 
the Play, we find Dionysius conspiring 
to overturn the republican form of 
government in Syracuse, and procure 
himself to be chosen King. Damon, 


who is a philosopher of the Sect of © 


Pythagoreans, and a stern republican, 
rushes into the Senate, at the moment 
they are about to elect Dionysius, and 
protests against the measure with 
indignant eloquence, but without 
effect. Frustrated in his aim, and 
frantic at the jeopardy in which his 
country’s liberties are placed, he 
attempts tyrannicide, is seized, and 
condemned to almost instant death. 
The news of this affair is brought to 
Pythias, just as the marriage ceremony 
is taking place between him and 
Calanthe. He rushes forth to seek 


his friend, and’ finds that Dionysius 
has denied him even a few hours? 
respite, to visit his wife, who resides 
with her boy some leagues from Syra- 
cuse. Pythias throws himself at the 
tyrant’s feet, and beseeches him to 
grant Damon’s request, offering to 
remain himself in custody, as a hostage 
for his re-appearance, and to suffer 
death in his stead, should he not 
return. Dionysius consents; Damon 
séts out; and having taken a last 
farewell of Hermion, prepares to 
depart, when he discovers that Lucul- 
lus, his freed-man, to prevent him 
from rushing upon certain destruction, 
has slain his steed, and thus rendered 
his arrival in Syracuse in time to 
save Pythias’ life, utterly impracti- 
cable. Rage and anguish possess 
him, and he is about to sacrifice 
Lucullus to his fury, when he espies 
a traveller on horseback at a short 
distance. He springs upon him, dis- 
mounts him, takes his place, and 
reaches Syracuse at the moment 
Pythias is about to suffer. Dionysius, 
filled with admiration at so sublime a 
display of heroic virtue, pardons 
Damon, and the play concludes 
happily. 

It will be seen that this piece has 
no claim to the title of Tragedy, ia 
the common acceptation of the word; 
but, since the interest throughout is 
of a serious nature, and the incidents 
appeal to the higher passions as 
intensely as in the most murderous 
composition, we are not inclined to 
dispute its right to the appellation. 
Perhaps, however, it had better have 
been styled a Serious Drama. We 
cannot too highly praise the manner 
in which the author has connected 
those parts of the plot which are the 
offspring of his own imagination, with 
those which he found ready prepared 
to his hand. In no one instance do 
they offend against propriety, or vio- 
late probability; and the domestic 
character which the additions impart 
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to the story, bas enabled him to intro- 
duce some situations of the intensest 
interest. We can recollect few things 
in this way finer than the scene in 
which Damon tears himself from his 
wife; or one in which Calanthe 
endeavours to prevail upon Pythias 
to escape from prison, and fly with 
her to love and liberty. The last 
scene excites an anxiety in the spec- 
tator, of the most vehement descrip- 
tion, though we think its effect is a 
little weakened by the solicitude 
which Pythias displays for the arrival 
of Damon. This is not in keeping. 
The Pythias of history would not 
have acted thus. His only fear would 
have been lest Damon should return 
in time; and all care for his own 
safety would have been merged in 
apprehension for the fate of his fricnd. 

Macready plays Damon in a style of 
of most finished excellence. We can 
scarcely recollect anything that dis- 
pleased us, except his unworthy soli- 
eitations of applause by the easy me- 
thod which Kean employed so success- 
fully: we mean, the trick of suddenly 
sinking the voice from it highest to 
its lowest tones; commencing a line 
in a tone of thunder, and ending it in 
a petty whisper. The brief sentence, 
* Pve forgotten my dagger,” uttered 
in this manner, procures for Macready 
more boisterous applause than all the 
masterly specimens of pure and exalted 
talent which the rest of his performance 
exbibits. C. Kemble deserves no less 
ardent praise. The heroism of friend- 
ship, and the fervour of love, were 
hever 30 well portrayed as by him; 
nor, while the theatre retains him aad 
Macready, need we be apprehensive 
of'seeing the genius of Tragedy droop 
her wings. We really beli¢ve there 
has ‘seldom been much grander acting 
exhibited, than by these two perform- 
ers this season, in “ Mirandola,” and 
the Tragedy'we are‘here writing of 
We are sorry that we must now cease 
our strain of panegyric, to execute 


a less pleasing part of our duty. 
Prepared as we were, by Miss Dance’s 
previous performances, to behold a 
feeble piece of acting, we really did 
not look forward to anything half so 
ineffective as her Calanthe proved to 
be. This young lady must give up 
Tragedy altogether. When she ven. 
tures upon anything beyond level 
speaking, she is quite lost. We have 
seldom witnessed a more painful 
exhibition, than her attempts to 
impart energy to her acting in the 
last scene of the Play. Dipping this 
evening into Cumberland’s reminis- 
cences of the actors of the last century, 
we met with a description of Mrs. 
Cibber, so applicable in many respects 
to Miss Dance, that one could almost 
swear it was written of her: 

“You behold a slender, graceful 
form, who pitches her recitation in a 
plaintive key, from which she hardly 
ever varies. It is sweet; but, itis a 
sweetness that sickens you, a song that 
wearies you, acharm that unnerves, a 

erfume that stifles you. You would 

hank Mr. Fawcett, or any other saw- 
grinder, to break the spell.. There is 
no bearing the pathetic prolongation 
of one silver tone, though melodious 
as Apollo’s harp. Let the heroine 
who wishes to have mourners at her 


death, recollect that the swan sings 
only when she is dying.” 


Only change the name from Cibber 
to Dance, and the passage would pass 
unsuspected for a veritable critique on 
the heroine of 1821. Miss Foote 
played very prettily; and spoke the 
Epilogue in a delightful style of play- 
fulintreaty. It was the old song, to 
the burden of——Ladies, be kind ;— 
Gentlemen, be merciful! Not asingle 


hiss was heard, when Macready an- 


nounced the second performance of 
the Tragedy. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

‘We own that we have been some- 
what remiss of late in our. attentions 
to the Minor Theatres, and scarcely 
dare promise to atone for our past 
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neglect, by future assiduity, so well are 
we aware how liable the best resolu- 
tions of an Editor in this way are to 
be forgotten. We, however, do at 
present fully intend to visit the whole 
of these pleasant places before the ist. 
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of July, and render a full and true 
account of their merits and demerits. 
In the midst of our laziness, we bave 
once or twice managed to peep in at 
the Surrey Theatre, and found things 
going on there as merrily as ever. 


Wrobtnctal Mrama. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Our season 
closed on Friday the 1]th inst. upon 
which occasion, Mr. De Camp, as 
manager, expressed himself grateful 
for the patronage he had experienced, 
and announced that the Proprietors 
ofthe Theatre, entirely without soli- 
citation, had granted him a lease for 
the ensuing three years, at a consider- 
able reduction of the rent. He 
farther stated, that he had himself 
entered into a lucrative engagement 
to perform at the Haymarket Theatre, 
during the recess; and should thus 
be enabled, by his residence in the 
Metropolis, to pay successful atten- 
tion to the providing of good per- 
formers for the Newcastle Stage ;— 
that he had made arrangements for 
the entertainments during the Races 
and Assizes; and would open the 
regular season in November. 


Since your last notice of our Thea- 
tre, nothing of consequence has been 
performed here. The natives have 
been egregiously gulled with horses, 


_ dogs, and a bear; and the Stage has. 


been once more reduced to the level 
of a circus— 


“ Where horses, being spurr’d and 
prick’d, 


leavetokick for being kick’d.” 


What was still more deplorable, 
they had not the credit of doing even 
what they did, tolerably; for, the real 
horses employed in “ Timour the 
Tartar,” were really two bad hack- 
nies; and the bear in a Pantomimic 
piece called “Sailors and Savages,” 
where he ought to have acted on (me 


offensive, stood on the defensive; or, 
in other words, when he should have 
seized the performer by the throat, the 
performer was obliged to do that 
office for him.—But, to come to Mr. 
Hamblin, our leading actor. If this 
gentleman had a much less extravagant 
opinion of his own abilitics than he 
has, he would be a much better actor 
than he is. It is folly to think of 
improvement, when a performer con- 
ceives himself to be incapable of it. 
Mr. H. appeared, on his benefit-night, 
as Sir Edward Mortimer, in “ Mary 
Stuart,” than which he could scarcely 
have selected a character more emi- 
nently calculated to display his most 
glaring defects. There is a haughti- 
ness of manner, a certain stateliness, 
which invariably accompanies bim in 
everything he says or does; and a 
dignified demeanour, which where 
dignity is required may produce a 
suitable impression, but, where ha- 
mility aud condescension are to be 
represented, becomes ridiculous in 
the extreme. This observation was 
strikingly illustrated in the soene 
where Mortimer is first presented at 
the Court of Elizabeth, by an obtru- 
sive coldness and hauteur of manner, 
on such an occasion truly farcical. 
In the scene where he takes leave of 
Mary, as indeed in other instances, — 
when, from the previous part of his 
harangue, you were led to expect 
something great, he finished his speech 
with an ill-judged abruptness and a 
hurried delivery, as unexpected as it 
was indistinct and inaudible. The 
part in which I have seen Mr. Ham- 
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blin to greatest advantage, isFaulkland 
in the “ Rivals,” which be played at 
the commencement of the season. The 
character of the moody, fretful, sus- 
picious lover was well suited to the 
gentility of his address, and the mel- 
low, melancholy tones of his voice. 
His enunciation is occasionally clear 
and forcible; but when you expect 
most, you are most disappointed. I 
would recommend him to study that 
excellent precept in elocution : 


Learn to speak slow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 


If Mr. Hamblin would correct 
these faults, and discard his occasional 
imitation of Kemble, he has enough 
left to raise him above mediocrity in 
his profession. There is a Mr. Hol- 
land in the company, who promises 
to be more than a respectable comic 
performer. I saw him on the last 
night of the season as Tiplady in the 
“ Farce Writer,” and do not remem- 
ber a finer exhibition of the ludicrous 
than in his interview with the sailors, 
when he says, if they are not satisfied 
with his inability to pay for his passage 
from France, they may take him back. 
I shall never forget his look, his 
fidgetting, his exclamation, when the 
custom-house oflicers pounced upon 
the man-milliner, and produced the 
smuggled laces and shawls: the effect 
was irresistible, and the house was 
convulsed with laughter. He has 
played Beau Mordecai in “‘ Love ala 
Mode,” and Moses in the “ School 
for Scandal,” very creditably; and 
the more so, since I understand he 
has not been more than three years 
on the stage. Mrs. Leonard (also of 
the Company) is what is technically 
called a useful actress. Asthe Editor 
of the “Tyne Mercury” has justly 
observed, she is equally respectable 
as the representative of a queen, or 
a hand-maid. She does not often 
surprize us with any extraordinary 
effort of genius, but she never dis- 


appoints. us with any glaring intpro- 
priety. DRAMATICUS, 
Newcastle, May 18th, 1821. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
MARINO FALIERO, 

circumstances attendant upon 
the production of this Tragedy at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and the appli- 
cation of Mr. Murray, the publisher, 
to the Lord Chancellor, for an In- 
junction, restraining the performance, 
were fully stated in our last number. 
On the 27th April, Counsel were heard 
by the Chancellor in the case, and 
we put their arguments on record:— 

Mr. Phillimove stated that he and 
the Attorney-General were instructed 
to oppose the Injunction. 

The Attorney-General began by 
reading the Bill which had 
entered, calling on his lordship to 
prevent Mr. Elliston, or any other 
person or persons, from performing, 
on the stage, the tragedy of “‘ Marino 
Faliero ;” and he then recited the 
affidavit of Mr. Murray, on which 
the application was founded. The 


affidavit set forth that the copy-right 


of the tragedy was his property ; that 
he had not given Mr. Elliston per- 
mission to perform it; and that, to 
the best of his belief, Lord Byron 
had not granted any such permission. 
The learned gentleman then observed, 
that, from the very short period 
during which these papers had been 
in his hands, be had not been able to 
search for cases applicable to this 
question. There was, however, @ 
case, in which Lord Kenyon held that 
reciting a subject from memory, did 
not amount to a publication under 
the statute of Anne. : 

Mr. Shadwell.—T hat was an action. 
at law. 

The Attorney-General admitted this 
to be the fact; but, he called on bis 
lordship to consider, if the Injunc- 
tion were sustained in the present 
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instance, Whether the Court would 

not be compelled to interfere in many 

cases, where such interference was 

not now thought of. It had always 

been understood by the managers of 

theatres, when an author yave a 

play to the public, or, in other words, 

when he published it, that they were 

at liberty to perform it. This was 

done every day; and Injunctions 

might, in consequence, be applied 

for against different theatres ; hecause 

it was generally supposed, when a 

play was once given to the public, it 

might be recited on the stage with 

the same freedom as in a private 

room. In an ingenious book lately 

published on the subject of Injunc- 

tions, two particular cases were men- 

tioned—that of Morris and Harris, 

and that of Mathews and Taylor. 

With respect to the second case, he 

was not acquainted with its peculiar 

features; but there were very re- 

markable circumstances connected 

with the first case. It appeared, 
that Mr. Colman had agreed that all 
his dramatic productions should be 
acted at the Haymarket theatre, of 
which he and Mr. Morris were pro- 
prietors; but, that he, unknown to 
Mr. Morris, had furnished Mr. Harris, 
of Covent-Garden theatre, with a 
farce called “X, Y, Z,” in violation 
ofthat compact; which the defendant 
acted, knowing that the compact had 
been entered into. But, no two 
cases could he more dissimilar, than 
that and the present, since the appli- 
cation for the Injunction in the case 
of Morris and Harris proceeded on 
the act of fraud. 

Mr. Shadwell.—T he circumstances 
in the case of Mathews and Taylor 
were these: —Mathews exhibited to 
the public an effusion of his fancy, 
Which never was in writing. 

Mr. Elliston.—That is incorrect. 
It was in writing; and its com- 
position was paid for. 

Vol. VY. 
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Mr. Shadwell.—No matter. In 
the course of the Entertainment, be 
introduced to the public several 
jocular matters, which a person, 
having an extraordinary memory, 
got by heart, and recited after him. 

Mr. Elliston.—In that case, the 
complaint was for publication, not 
for acting. 

The Attorney-General would con- 
tend, under the novelty of this proe 
ceeding, that when Lord Byron gave 
this tragedy tothe public, (the object 
of writing a tragedy being to have it 
performed,) the defendant, though 
he had no right to publish it as a 
book, might lawfully have it acted. 
Every body had a right to read the 
tragedy to as many friends as he 
pleased ; and the performance, though 
not a reading, but a public recitation 
of it, was not such an invasion of 
property, as entitled the plaintiff to 
relief in that court. What injury 
had the, opposite parties sustained ? 
They did not state in their bill any 
injury. Mr. Murray did not venture 
to say that he was injured by the 
performance: on the contrary, one 
would naturally suppose that the 
success of the play would rather 
increase than injure the sale. If so, 
he submitted that the plaintiff was 
not entitled to this equitable relief. 
If he called for redress, it should be 
in consequence of some injury done 
to that property which he had acquired 
by assignment; and as nothing of 
that kind was alleged, it appeared to 
him that there was Do foundation on 
which his lordship could proceed. 
The plaintiff further declared that 
“no permission or authority was 
given by him, or by Lord Byron, as 
he verily believed, to perform the 
tragedy.” His clients did not affect 
to say that such consent was given, 

because they never apprehended that 
it was necessary to ask for it. He 
did not mean to argue that his lord. 
BB 
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ship ought to be influenced by any 
injury or inconvenience that Mr. 
Elliston might suffer if the Injunction 
were continued; because, if the 
Court had the right to interfere, he 
must, like all others, submit to the 
injury. But, he might be allowed 
to say, that if the right did exist, the 
injury inflicted on him would be very 
considerable. He had gone to much 
expense ! to bring it forward, and it 
had been received with all that applause 
which a work of this kind was likely 
to excite. The performance was, in 
fact, more calculated to be beneficial 
to Mr. Murray, than injurious. If 
any apprehension had been entertained 
{hat it would not be well received, 
that apprehension was now completely 
removed, by the favourable manner 
in which it had been treated by the 
public. Undoubtedly, his lordship 
had a right to restrain from publishing 
the tragedy ; but, if the Court hada 
right to prevent the defendant from 
acting it—from pursuing a course 
which had been followed in a great 
variety of cases, where persons pub- 
lished plays, which were afterwards 
acted, although they gave no consent 
that they should be performed in any 
theatre—the practice, he apprehend- 
ed, would be novel. Under aJl the 
circumstances, he hoped his lordship 
would dissolve the Injunction. 

Mr. Phillimore followed on ‘the 
same side. He regretted that he had 
not had an opportunity of looking 
inte his papers, in order that he 
might have subsequently searched for 
cases that would be found to bear 
upon the question, which he felt te 
be one of great importance. The 
Bill before his lordship, did not state 
injury, or allege that damage was 
sustained by piracy, or otherwise. 
it principally stated that a tragedy 
had been published, and that the 
complainant had applied to Mr, 
Elliston, to abstain from a theatrical 
representation of it. If as his 


learned friend had stated, no injury 
had been sustained; but if, on the 
contrary, a benefit had been derived 
from the performance of the tragedy, 
(and he understood that, in conse. 
quence of the representation, a vast 
number of copies had been sold,) on 
what ground could an Injunction be 
demanded? If, under such circum. 
stances, the principle on which the 
law proceeded, was to authorise an 
Injunction, then it was impossible 
to say to what extent that principle | 
might be carried. Many theatrical 
representations took place nightly, 
to which the authors had not given 
their consent; and, if the present 
application were authorized by his 
lordship, he was likely, in future, to 
have a vast number of applications 
for Injunctions. Here an Injunction 
was called for; but, those who called 
for it, said nothing about any injury 
that had been sustained. They de- 
manded of his lordship to prevent the 
defendants and their servants from 
representing this tragedy, and there 
they stopped. He therefore sub- 
mitted that his clients ought to be 
allowed as much advantage as if they 
were putting in a Demurrer toa Bill; 
and being now, as it were, in that 
stage as if they bad demurred, he 
conceived it would be for the counsel 
on the other side to show to his 
lordship a case bordering on those 
in which the Court bad an undis- 
puted right to interfere, in order to 
support his motion. 

Mr. Shadwell, on the part of the 
plaintiff, said it appeared to him that 
Mr. Elliston had, in express violation 
of his Lordship’s order, drawn up on 
‘Tuesday last, acted this tragedy. He 
did not, however, mean to make & 
complaint against him for having 
performed the play. If it were true 
that for some time he had been in 
possession of the tragedy, and that 
he had gone to expense in producing 
it, perhapsit would be harsh to coll- 
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plain against him on account of the 
performance. Leaving that aside, he 
would proceed to argue a question 
which certainly was of very great im- 

rtance to authors. How stood the 
case? Lord Byron baving written a 
work, sold itto Mr. Murray. The 
Attorney-General said that, when a 
poem was wrilten in the form of a 
tragedy, it necessarily implied a poem 
to be acted. But, there was no such 
implication ; and it did not apply 
to this case more particularly; be- 
cause, in the bill announcing the 
performance, it was stated that the 
tragedy was written in a manner not 
fit for the theatre. Now, it could 
not be supposed that a poem, which 
came from the author’s pen not fit for 
the theatre, implied a poem that was 
to be performed on the stage. The 
play-bill of the 25th. of April said— 
“ Those who have perused ‘Marino 
Fatiero’ will have anticipated the 
necessity of considerable curtailments, 
aware that conversations or soliloquies, 
however beautiful and interesting in 
the closet, will frequently tire in 
public recital.” So, therefore, the 
defendant, willing to satisfy what ap- 
peared to him to be the taste of the 
public, did not bring the tragedy for- 
ward as the author wrote it, but used 
his own discretion in adapting it to 
the stage. And, having curtailed it 
in many parts, having omitted many 
passages which he admitted to be 
beautiful, he performed the tragedy, 
as the work of Lord Byron. Now, 
those very omissions might cause the 
tragedy to be censured by the public ; 
while the work, if left as it originally 
stood, might add to the author’s fame, 
although it were represented contrary 
to bis feelings. It was, however, 
Said that no injury had been done; 
but, when an individual had property, 
nO matter of what description, it 
Was to be used as he thought fit, and 
hot as a third person deemed proper. 
His learned friends seemed to think 
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that no person ought to apply to a 
court of equity for relief, unless he 
could show all the damage that might 
arise from the act of which he com- 
plained. But, this was not necessary ; 
and here it was very easy to see that 
much injury might be done to an au- 
thor, by the representation of a play 
on the stage, which he had never in- 
tended to be produced there. The 
piece, in this case, was not what 
came from the author himself; and 
the public exercised judgment only on 
what they saw. They might discover 
faults in the performers; they might 
be displeased with the embellishments 
of the theatre; they might perceive 
various errors, for which the author 
was not accountable, but, the con- 
sequence of which must be, that the 
play would suller in the representa- 
tion. If so, would not those who 
published, also suffer in a pecuniary 
point of view? Would not the public 
judgment be warped against the play, 
on account of the manner in which 
it was represented? and could it then. 
be so saleable as it was before? The 
Attorney-General observed, that if 
the representation of the play were 
prohibited, the public reading of it 
might also be prohibited. He went 
along with him in that proposition 
He saw no objection to private rea- 
ding, since the book was bought for 
private individuals, any one of 
whom might read it to his family, or 
to his friends, but not for hire. It 


was reading to the publie for hire 


that constituted the publicity of the 
case. What he meant by hire was, 
where every individual, on paying a 
cerlain sum, had a right to attend, if 
he pleased. But, it was a very dis- 


tinct case, where the auditory, how- 
ever numerous, attended gratis, by the 
expres invitation and permission of 
the person who recited the work. 
The Attorney-General argued, that 
what was dene with respect to the 
farce of ““X Y Z,” was not ap au- 
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thority; and how did he make it differ 
from his case? He said, that by the 
agreement between Mr. Colman and 
his partners in the Haymarket The- 
atre, they had a right exclusively to 
represent “X Y Z:” but, the person 
who had an equitable right, did not 
stand in a better situation than the 
assignee of the property in this case. 

The Lord-Chancellor.—Was that 
farce published? 

Mr. Elliston.—It never was. 

Mr. Shadwell contended, that whe- 
ther it was published or not, made 
no difference in the right to the 
property. In the case of Macklin 
v. Thomas, an Injunction was 
granted against the defendant, on the 
application of the plaintiff, who was 
the author of a farce called “ Love a 
Ja mode,” which at the time was not 
printed. It appeared that some per- 
son of astonishing memory, attended 
the performance of the farce, and 
contrived to carry off the very words 
of it. The defendant proceeded to 
act it; and there an Injunction was 
granted, though the farce had not 
been published. He, however, ima- 
gined that the recital in that case, was 
considered a publication, since it 
made the farce known to all who at- 
tended the defendant’s performance. 
In the case of Mathews, in which 
Mr. Barber was concerned, the words 
were taken down with a view, as he 
understood, to recitation; and then 
the Court granted the Injunction, to 
prevent the recitation of that which 
had not been printed, although, it 
had been recited. Now, when the 
Court granted that Injunction, they 
must have considered that the public 
recitation by the defendant was a 
publication. Andifsuch a recitation 
by the defendant was so considered, 
they must equally have considered 
the recitation by the plaintiff as a 
publication. The two things were 
reciprocal. The recitation by the 
plaintiff and that by the defendant, 


must each be looked on as a publica- 
tion; and if so, here was a case 
where an Injunction was granted to 
prevent the performance of that which 
had already been published. The 
case of Colman and another, in the 
sth. Term Reports, was an action 
under the statute of Anne for the 
penalty; and there the only question 
was, whether a theatrical representa. 
tion came within the statute; and the 
Court held that it did not. He, 
however, did not stand on that statute, 
but on the right which the Court of 
Chancery had exercised long before, 
and independent of the statute of 
Anne. In the case of Macklin and 
Richards, and in a long series of 
cases, the Court interfered to protect 
the property of authors, independent 
of the statute. He said independent 
of it, because they gave relief, where 
the parties applying bad not brought 
themselves within its meaning. In 
those cases, the Court had acted ona 
general principle, without reference 
to the statute. He thought, in the 
present instance, his lordship had 
done nothing but what was con- 
sonant to the principles and practice 
of the Court; but, he was aware, if 
his lordship felt a doubt on the sub- 
ject, he would send the question to 
be decided by a Court of Law. His 
client was quite ready, if the matter 
must be so decided, to procced im- 
mediately. 

The Lord Chancellor.—The only 
question is, what is to be done in the 
meantime? 

Mr. Shadwell.—While on _ this 
point, though nothing was said about 
it in the affidivat, he might be allowed 
to observe that Lord Byron’s work 
was published on Saturday morning. 
Now it was for his lordship, to judge 
what expense could have been in- 
curred in getting up a play, from 
Saturday morning to Wednesday 
evening. It was quite obvious, par- 
ticularly when they considered the 
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intervening Sunday, that no great 
expense had been gone to in bring- 
ing out the tragedy. They could 
not suppose that Mr. Elliston had 
any part of the play ready before the 
day of publication; and the expence 
jucurred in the course of three days, 
could not have been considerable. 
No expense could have been incurred 
during that time, sufficient to afford 
a plea for allowing Mr. Elliston to 
perform the tragedy pending the 
decision of the question. 

The Attorney General.—My learn- 
ed friend began by alluding to Mr. 
Elliston’s infraction of your lord- 
ship’s order. 

The Lord Chuncellor.—It is but 
justice to Mr. Elliston, to say that he 
called on me, and intimated the way 
in whieh he stood with respect to the 
representation on Wednesday night. 
I stated that the Injunction was 
granted; and I think Mr. Shadwell 
quite right in not complaining, under 
all the circumstances. Mr Elliston 
afforded the same facility in the case 
of the Coburg theatre. 

The Attorney-General.—Mr. El- 
liston is, I am sure, the last person 
who would willingly infringe any 
order of the Court!!! 

The Lord Chancellor said, in the 
case of Mathews, the Court inter- 
fered, because, though the work was 
not literally published, yet, as the 
defendant had performed it for money 
at different theatres, he had, in effect, 
published it; and the injury was, 
that those who attended that species 
of entertainment, had just as good a 
right to imitate it, if they could do 
80, asthe defendant had. The Court 
there said, that though the author 
had given the right of listening to 
his performance, even to those who 
could take away the words, they 
would not permit them tobe published, 
in the same way. The question then 
was, whether the principle did not 
apply here? If it could be so con- 
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trived that a case could be made out 
for the decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench, whether any action would lie 
for performing this pieee, it would be 
the best course that could be pursued. 
The Attorney-General intimated, 
in answer to what had fallen from 
Mr. Shadwell, that, for months before 
the tragedy was published, it had 
been announced as forthcoming ; that 
the place where the scene was laid was 
known; and that, therefore, Mr. El- 
liston had an opportunity of getting 
the necessary dresses in readiness. 

Mr. Shadwell.— As to the question 
of any intermediate representation, 
while the matter is pending, my cli- 
ent has no objection to come to an 
understanding, if Mr. Ellisten will 
make an affidavit that none of the 
persons who acted in the play had 
any knowledge of its contents, so as 
to be able to study before Saturday 
morning. 

The LordChancellor.—I don’t look 
at that at all. If you drive me to 
decide in the first instance, I must do 
so in the best way [ can. The dif- 
ficulty is, how to provide satisfactorily 
for all parties, until the question is 
decided. If a man pirates a work, 
an action on the case is brought ; an ac- 
count of the profits of the sale is kept ; 
and the proceeds are paid over to the 
proper person. But, here it is very 
difficult to ascertain the damage suf- 
fered. The better way will be, if 
the King’s Bench decide that an ac- 
tion can be sustained, to appoint 
some third person to say what Mr. 
Murray has lost, and what profits Mr. 
Elliston has made. 

Mr. Shadwell.—It is not the da- 
mages we look to: I will state what 
is the fact. 

The Lord Chancellor.—I cannot 
agree that every man who writes a 
tragedy, intends that it shall be per- 
formed. I should be extremely sorry if 
we were obliged to see all the tra- 
gedies that are written. 
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Mr. Shadwell.—Lord Byron is by 
no means desirous that his play should 
be represented, and Mr. Murray, who 
publishes for him, feels very anxious 
to comply with his wishes. 

The Lord Chancellor.—That line 
of conduct does Mr. Murray great 
credit. With respect to the subject 
itself, all I can say about it is, that a 
proposition has been thrown out; 
and if you trust me so far as to look 
into the subject, I will to-morrow 
send you my decision. If, in the 
meantime, you can enter into an ar- 
rangement, let me know it. — I sball 
then have lost nothing, except 80 
much time. 

The Alttorney-General.—We are 
satisfied with what your lordship pro- 
poses. 

Mr. Shadwell stated, that his cli- 
ent was auxious to have the question 
settled once for all. 

The Lord Chancellor.—TI will pre- 
pare myself to decide; and you shall 
have the resull, if you send to my 
house at one to-morrow. 

The Attorney-General said the play 
had been well received. Therefore, 
no injury bad been done to Lord 
Byron’s feelings. It was very true, 
the tragedy bad been curtailed ; but 
that was the fate of all plays—not 
excepting those of Shakspeare. He 
hoped his lordship would not be 
troubled to decide. 

The Lord Chancellor.—It is a 
very important thing to so respectable 
a publisher as Mr. Murray, that this 
subject should be settled once for all. 


But, wy opinion will not settle the 
law once for all. And ifI determine 
to continue the Injunction, I would, 
nevertheless, send the parties to a 
court of law, to see whether an action 
will lie in a case of this nature. 

Mr. Shadwell.—We must go to a 
court of law on a case, not by way 
of action. 

The Attorney-General. — There 
can be no action. There are no 
facts on which to join issue. Your 
lordship is aware that the play has 
been advertised at one of the minor 
theatres, for Monday. (Circus. ) 

(It was here intimated that an In- 
junction was preparing for that theatre 
also.) 

Mr. Shadwell.— My client has so 
much dealing with authors of emi- 
nence, that he wishes the question 
to be set at rest. * 

After some further conversation, it 
was agreed, that if the Lord Chan- 
cellor determined to continue the 
Injunction, a case should be made 
out for the decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in order to settle the 
law upon the subject. 


On the following day, the parties 
waited upon his Lordship, and an ar- 
rangement was entered into, by which 
it was settled that the case should be 
brought before the Court of King’s 
Bench ; and that, in the meantime, 
the performance of the tragedy at 
Drury-Lane should be permitted to 
proceed. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


DAVID RIZZI1O. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—Pray allow me to make your 
work the medium of an inquiry to 
Mr. Elliston respecting this sublime 
Opera. After its fifth performance 


last season, the following Notice was 


printed in the Bills :— 

The Indisposition of Mr. Braham 
prevented his making his last appear- 
ance on ‘Tuesday Evening. The Pro- 
prielor hopes to have the honour 
shortly to announce him; and, at the 
same time, informs the Public that the 
Opera of Davin Rizzio will certainly 
be re-produced next year. 
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Upon the strength of this announce- 
ment, I purchased a free-admission 
to Drury-Lane Theatre for the present 
Season, in order that I might take 
my fill of the delicious singing of 
Mr. Barnard, the energetic acting of 
Mr. G. Smith, and the captivating 
playfulness of Miss Povey, which so 
charmed me on the original perform- 
ance of the Opera. As yet, how- 
ever, 1 have looked in vain for the 
promised treat ; and though TI peruse 
the bills most carefully every morn- 
ing, I can find no token of David's 
resuscitation. Nevertheless, I will 
not despair. Has not Mr. Elliston 
pledged his word to the author and 
to the public, that the piece shall be 
reproduced? and is it to be believed 
that the “‘ Lessee,” the “ Property,” 
the “ Management,” would be guilty 
of publishing a falsehood ? The thing 
is impossible. The Opera will as- 
suredly be performed again,—for, 
have we not Mr. Elliston’s word for 
it?—But, when? 


+. 


EXCERPTA. 


** Scarce and curious, 
“ Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 
Iron Chest, ii, 2. 


In a late paper, I promised to 
undertake a review of that very rare 
play, “* Dido, Queen of Carthage,” 
by Christopher Marlowe and Thomas 
Nash, and I now proeeed to perform 
the task. To most (probably to-all) 
of my readers, this Tragedy, though 
written by two men so justly cele- 
brated, is doubtless utterly unknown, 
since but three copies of it are sup- 
posed to exist, and of those, two are 
hermetrically seated up in the libraries 
of their possessors. Indeed, it was 
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once believed, either that every copy 
had perished, or that, with some other 
dramas, it had existed only in the 
imaginations of compilers of cata- 
logues, who, like the ingenious Chet- 
wood, had given “to airy nothings 
a local babitation and a name.” For 
a number of years, those indefatigable 
grubbers, Messrs. Malone & Steeveus, 
earnestly sought after this play, with- 
out success; when, lo! in 1787, a 
copy was brought to sale in the col- 
lection of Dr. Wright. The biddings 
between these rivals were very spi- 
rited; but, the courage of Steevens 
failed him when he arrived at £16, 
and Malone bore off the prize in 
triumph, for £17. 17s. The exulta- 
tion, however, which he felt at being 
the possessor of what was looked 
upon as unique, was of short dura- 
tion. Isaac Reed, in rummaging 
amongst the contents of a stall at 
Canterbury, turned up another copy, 
which he purchased of the bookseller 
for Two Shillings, and exchanged 
with Steevens for aset of Hollingshed’s 
Chronicles, 1587, worth about £20, 
Since this period,one more has been met 
with, and is now iv the possession of 
a nobleman, whose valuable collection 
is laid open to the student with a 
generosity which merits the warmest 
admiration, but is rarely imitated by 
bibliomaniacs. From the last-men- 
tioned copy, which may justly be 
styled immaculate, the transcript was 
made, which has enabled me to lay 
the following description of the play 
before the readers of the Britisa 
STAGE. 

The Title-page has been given by 
Steevens, amongst the Notes on 
“ Hamlet,” but not with I:teral 
correctness. The subjoined is a 
faithful copy :— 


The 
oF 
Queene of Carthage ; 


Played by the Children of her 
Maiestie’s Chappell. 


Written by CuristoPpHER 
Tomas Nasu, Gent. 


ARLOWE, and 
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| Actors: 
Jupiter. Ascanius. 
Ganimed. 
Venus. Anna. 
Cupid. Achates. 
Tuno. Ilioneus. 
Mercurie, or Iarbas. 
Hermes. Cloanthes. 
fEneas. Sergestus. 

At London, 


i by the Widdowe Orwin, for Thomas Woodcocke 
nie “A be solde at his shop in Paule’s Church-yeard, at ’ 
the signe of the blacke Beare. 1594. 


The Play opens with a scene of 
dalliance between Jupiter and his 
minion—“ Here the Curtains draw, 
and there is discovered Jupiter dand- 
ling Ganymede upon his knee, and 
Mercury lying asleep.” —The follow- 
ing extract from their colloquy, will re- 
mind the reader of some of those lines 
full of luxuriant imagery, which occur 
in “ Faustus” and “ Lust’s Dominion :” 


Jupiter. What is’t, sweet wag, [ 

should deny thy youth, 

Whose face reflects such pleasure to 
mine eyes, 

That I, exhal’d with thy fire-darting 
beams, 

Have “> driv’n back the horses of the 
night, 

When tbat they would have hal’d thee 
from my sight? 

Sit = my knee, and call for thy con- 

. tent; 

Controul proud fate,and cut the thread 
of time! 

Why, are not all the gods at thy com- 
mand, 

And heav’n and earth the bounds of 
thy delight? 

Vulcan shall dance, to make thee 
laughing sport, 

And my Nine Daughters sing, when 
thou art sad; 

From J _— bird I'll pluck her spotted 
pride, 

To make thee fans, wherewith to cool 


face ; 
And Venus’ swans shall shed their 
silver down, 


To sweeten out the slumbers of thy 


Hermes no more shall shew the world 
his 

If that thy fancy in his feathers dwell, 

But, as this one, I'll tear them all from 


im, 
Do thou butsay, “Their colour pleaseth 
me,” 


Hold here, my little love ;—these 
linked gems, 

My Juno ware upon her marriage-day, 

Put thou about thy neck, my own 
sweet-heart, 

And trick thy arms and shoulders with 
my theft. ; 

Ganymede. I fain would have ajewel 

for mine ear, 

And a fine brooch to put into my hat, 

And then Ill hug with you an hundred 
times. 


Venus now enters, and having in 
a long speech set forth the distressed 
state of AEneas’ fleet, persecuted by 
the winds and waves, Jupiter dis- 
patches Mercury to Golus, command- 
ing him to abate his rage; and 
solaces Venus, by presaging the future 
greatness of the Trojan race. He 
then departs with Ganymede; and 
presently after, AZneas enters with 
Achates, Ascanius, and others. As- 
canius complains of cold and hunger, 
upon which neas replies :— 


Alas, sweet boy, thou must be still 
awhile, 

Till he ‘ig fire to dress the meat we 

— 

Gentle Achates, reach the tinder-boz,* 

That _ may make a fire to warm us 
wi 

And roast our new-found victuals on 
this shore. 


Venus now appears to her wander- 
ing son; and a conversation ensues, 


* “ Ac primum silici scintillam excudit 
Achates, 

Suscepitque ignem foliis, atque arida 
circum 

Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite 
flammam.” ZEneid. 
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which is almost a literal translation 
of part of the first book of the 
“ £neid.” In fact, Virgil is closely 
followed throughout, even to his 
hemistics, an instance of which occurs 
in the next scene, where Cloanthus 
relates to Iarbas the object of their 
voyage, —terminating his speech 
with one of those bits of alliterative 
ingenuity which the writers of Mar- 
lowe’s time were so fond of :— 


There is a place, Hesperia term’d by 


us, 
An ancient empire famoused for arms, 


And fertile in fair Ceres’ furrow’d 
wealth, 

Which now we call Italia, of his name 

That in such peace long time did rule 
the same ; 

'Thither made we ; 

When suddenly, gloomy Orion rose, 

And led our ships into the hollow sands, 

Whereat the Southern wind, with 
brackish breath, 

Dispers’d them all among the wrack- 
full rocks ; 

a few of us escap’d to 
and, 

The rest, we fear, are folded in the 
floods. 


The corresponding passage in Vir- 
gil is familiar to every one, and need 
not be quoted.—The introduction of 
neas to Dido,—the Banquet, and 
the description of Troy’s fall, then 
follow. From Eneas’ narrative I 
shall give a long extract. Malone, 
and other commentators, before they 
could meet with a copy of Marlowe’s 
play, suspected that the description 
of Priam’s death, spoken by the 
Player in “ Hamlet,” was. taken 
from this Tragedy. It will be seen 
that they were mistaken; but, the 
curious reader will find a gratifica- 
tion in comparing the two passages. 
I feel confident that the whole circle 
of the English Drama does nut con- 
tain another specimen of words full 
of sound and fury, half so admirable 
as that here quoted :— 


Eneas. At last came Pyrrhus, fell, 
full of ire, 
arnes i 
iistes d dropping blood, and on 
Vol. V. 


The mangled head of Priam’s youngest 
son ; 
And after him his band of Myrmidons, 
With balls of wild-fire in their mur- 
dering paws,. 
Which made the funeral flame that 
burn’d fair Troy ; 
All which hemm’d me about, saying 
“* This is he!” 
Dido. Ah, how could poor neas 
*scape their hands? 
fEneas. My mother Venus, jealous 
of my health, 
Convey’d me from their crooked nets 
and bands ;. 
So I escap’d the furious Pyrrbus’ 
wrath, 
Who then ran to the palace of the king, 
And at Jove’s altar finding Priamus,. 
About whose wither’d neck hung 
Hecuba, 
his hand in-her’s, and gently 
oth. 
Beating their breasts, and falling on 
the ground, 
He, with his faulchion’s point, rais’d 
up at once, 
And with Megecera’s eyes. frown’d. in 
his face, 
Threat’ning a thousand deaths at 
ev’ry glance. 
To — the aged king thus trembling 
spoke: 
‘€ Achilles’son, remember what I was,— 
= oe of fifty sons, but they are 
slain ; 
‘* Lord of my fortune, but my fortune’s 
turn’d ; 
this city, but my Troy is 
fir’d ; 

« And now am. neither father, lord, 
nor king; 
“Yet, who so wretched, but desires 

to live? 
“ Oh, let melive, great Neoptolemus!” 
Not mov’d at all, but smiling at his 
tears; 
This butcher, while his hands were 
yet held up, 
Treading upon his breast, struck off 
_ his hands. 
Dido. Oh, end, Eneas! I can hear 
no more! 
ZEneas. At which, the frantic Queen 
leap’d on his face, 
And in his-eyelids hanging by the nails, 
A little while prolong’d her husband’s 
life; 
At last, the soldiers pull’d her by the 
heels, 
And swung her, howling, in the empty 
air, 
Which sent an echo to the wounded 
king; 
Whereat, he lifted up his bed-rid 
limbs, 
And would have grappled with Achilles’ 
son, 


Cec 
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Forgetting both his want of strength 
and hands ; 

Which he disdaining, whisk’d his sword 

about, 

And with the wind thereof the King 
fell down ;* 

Then from the navel to the throat at 
once 

He ripp’d old Priam; at whose latter 
gasp, 

Jove’s marble statue ’gan to bend the 
brow, 

As loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked 
act; 

Yet he, undaunted, took his father’s 


ag, 
And dipp’d it in the old king’s chill- 
cold blood, ; 
And then in triumph ran into the 
streets, 
Through which he could not pass for 
slaughter’d men ; 

So, leaning on his sword, he stood 
stone-still, 
Viewing the fire wherewith rich Ilion 

burn’d. 
By this, I got my father on my back, 


And as we went away unto our ships, 


We saw Cassandra sprawling in the 
streets, 
Whom Ajax ravish’d in Dianw’s fane, 


Virgil’s narrative is followed with 
little variation through the next 
scenes, which offer nothing remark- 
able, till we come to that in which 
Dido endeavours to persuade Aneas 
to remain with her at Carthage, and 
suffer Achates to proceed with his 
band to Italy. The language she 
employs upon this occcasion is so 
much in Marlowe’s favourite style, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting a 
specimen of it:— 


£neas, Vil repair thy Trojan ships, 
Conditionally that thou wilt stay with 
me 
And let Achates sail to Italy. 
thee tackling made of rivell’d 
sold, 


Wound on the barks of odoriferous 
trees ; 


* The original has—‘* And with the 
wound thereof,” which is evidently 
wrong. Shakspeare doubtless had 
this passage in his thoughts, while 
the Player’s speech in Ham- 
et:?— 


— “With the whiff and wind of his 
fell sword, 


** The uunerv’d father falls.” 


Oars of massy ivory, full of holes, 
Through which the waters shall delight 


to play; 

Thy anchors shall be hew’d from erys- 
tal rocks, 

Which if thou lose, shall shine aboye 
the waves ; 

The masts whereon thy swelling sails 
shall hang, 

Hollow pyramides* of silver plate; 

The sails of folded lawn, where shall 
be wrought 

The wars of Troy, but not Troy’s 
overthrow ; 

For ballast, empty Dido’s treasury ; 

Take what ye will, but leave Aneas 
here ! 

Achates, thou shalt be so richly clad, 

That sea-born nymphs shall swarm 
about thy ships, 

And wanton mermaids court thee with 
sweet songs, 

Flinging in favours of more sov’reign 
worth, 

Than Thetis hangs about Apollo’s 
neck, 

So that neas may but stay with me. 


The incident of the Chase, the ad. 
venture in the Cave, neas’ attempt 
to sail to Italy, &c. follow in due 
succession. Dido, in order to detain 
fEneas at Carthage, seizes on his 
masts and sails, and directs her nurse 
to convey Ascapius into the country. 
The nurse proceeds to execute her 
commission; but, takes by mistake 
Cupid, who has assumed the form of 
Ascanius. The little god amuses 
himself, by inspiring the old lady with 
the tender passion ; and the following 
curious scene takes place between 
them, which is evidently from the pen 
of Marlowe :— 


Nurse. My lord Ascanius, you must 
go with me. 
Cupid. Whither must I go? [ll stay 
with my mother. 
Nurse. No, thou shalt go with me 
unto my house ; 
I have an orchard that hath store of 
plums, 
— almonds, servises, ripe figs and 
ates, 
Dewberries, apples, yellow oranges; 
A garden, where are bee-hives full of 
honey, 


_* ie. The Latin plural 
is generally used by our old writers. 
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Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of 


rs; 
mitre midst doth run a silver 


tream 
Where thou shalt see the red-gill’d 


fishes leap, 
White swans, and many lovely water- 
fowls : 
Now, speak, Ascanius, will ye go or 
no? 
Cupid. Come, come, I'll go; how far 
hence is your house? 
Nurse. But hereby, child; we shall 
get thither straight. 
Cupid, Nurse, lam weary; willyou 
carry me? 
Nurse. Ay, so you’ll dwell with me, 
and call me mother. 
Cupid. So you'll love me, I care not 
if 1 do. 
Nurse. That I might live to see this 
boy a man! 
How prettily he laughs!—Go to, ye 
wag, 
You’ll be a twigger when you come to 
age ! 
Say Dido what she will, Lam not old ; 
I'll be no more a widow, Lam young, 
I'll have a husband straight, or else a 
lover. 
Cupid. A husband, and no teeth! 
Nurse. Oh, what mean I to have 
such foolish thoughts! 
Foolish is love ; a toy.—O sacred love, 
If there be any heav’n in earth, ’tis 
love! 
Cupid, Especially in womenof your 
years! 
Blush, blush for shame! why should’st 
thou think of love ; 
A grave, and not a lover, fits thy age. 
Nurse. A grave! why, I may live a 
hundred years ; 
Fourscore is but a girl’s age; love is 
sweet.— 
My veins are wither’d, and my sinews 


dry; 
Why do I think of love, now I should 
ie? 
Cupid. Come, Nurse. 


Nurse. Well, if he comesa wooing 
he shall speed ; ; 


Oh, how unwise was I to say him nay. 
Freunt. 

In spite of all Dido’s precautions, 
Aineas sails for Italy, and a most 
tragical catastrophe ensues. Dido 
destroys herself, and Iarbas and Anna 
follow her example. The play ter- 
minates as follows: —The author, or 
authors, it will be seen, having already 
stolen their plot and characters from 
Virgil, at length made free with his 
language also.—Dido erects a funeral 
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pyre, and is about to immolate her- 
self: — 


Now, Dido, with these relics burn 
thyself, 

And — Eneas famous through the 
world, 

For perjury and slaughter of a queen. 
Here lie, the sword that in the dark- 
some cave 

He drew, and swore by, to be true to 


me! 

Thou shalt burn first, thy crime is 
worse than his! 

Here lie, the garment which I cloath’d 


him in, 

When first he came on shore! perish 
that too! 

These letters, lines, and perjur’d pa- 

ers all, 

Shall burn to cinders in this precious 
flame. 

And now, ye gods that guide the starry 
frame, 

And order all things at your high 
dispose, 


oe the traitors land in 

They may be still tormented with un- 
rest! 

And, from mine ashes let a conquéror 
rise, 

That may revenge this treason to a 
queen, 

By ploughing up bis countries with 
the sword! 

Betwixt this land and that be never 
league— 

Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus 
undas 

Imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipsi- 
que nepotes ! 

Live, false neas! truest Dido dics! 

Sic, sic juvat ire sub umbras ! 


Enter Anna. 
Anna. Oh, help, Iarbas! Dido in 
these flames 
Hath ba rn’d herself! Ay me, unhappy 
me! 


Enter Iarpas, running. 
Tar. Cursed Iarbas, die, to expiate 
The grief that tires* upon thine in- 
ward soul! 
Dido, I come to thee! Ay me, Aineas! 
Anna. What can my tears or cries 
avail me now ? 
Dido is dead; Iarbas slain; Iarbas, 
my dear love! : 
O sweet Iarbas, Anna’s sole delight! 
What fatal destiny envies me thus, 
To see my sweet Iarbas slay himself? 


* To tire signifies to tear, or prey 
upon. So in Marlowe’s ‘ Tambur- 
laine,” 1590, Part 1— 

“And like a harpy tires upon my 
life.” 
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But, Anna now shall honour thee in 


death, 
And mix her blood with thine. This 
shall I do, 
That gods and men may pity this my 
dcath, 
And rue our ends, senseless of life or 
breath. 
Now a Iarbas, stay; I come to 
thee 


The original has no stage-directions 
“to countenance this horror,” and 
we are therefore left insome doubt 
whether Iarbas and Anna perish by 
fire or by sword, but this is not ma- 
terial. Upon the authorship of the 
play, I have one remark to offer. 
The names both of Marlowe and 
Nash appear in the title-page, and it 
has hitherto been considered as their 
joint production; but, I greatly 
doubt whether Nash had much, or 
any share in the composition. I find 
no traces of his style; while that of 
Marlowe is discoverable throughout ; 
tand my opinion upon the subject 

herefore is, that Nash merely pre- 
ared it for the press, after Marlowe’s 
death; or, at the utmost, completed 
the last ‘two or three scenes, which 
were left unfinished. The play cer- 
tainly is unworthy of the author of 


**Faustus ;” but, they who are 


quainted with the peculiarities of 
Marlowe’s writings, will find ne dif- 
ficulty in tracing them in ‘“ Dido.” 

A word more ef Marlowe, ere I 
close this paper. A-scribbler in the 
Jast number of the “European Ma- 
gazine,” who pretends to treat of 
poor Christopher’s character, and the 
merits of his works, but who evident- 
jy knows nothing of either, has raked 
up, amongst other trash, the old stu- 
pid story of his having been slain by 
Jonson, though all doubts upon the 
subject, if any existed, were for ever 
put to rest, by the article an Marlowe, 
which appeared some months back in 
the British Stace. This dullard, 
however, has stumbled upon a dis- 
covery, which will somewhat surprise 
the admirers of Marlowe, who have 


hitherto been accustomed to consider 
him possessed of a pretty clear head, 
He says, “We learn from Drayton, 
that Marlowe was insane ;”—and this 
is the passage from which he derives 
so novel a piece of information: — 


MarLoweE, bathed in the Thespian 

springs, 

Had = him those brave translunary 
things 

That our first poets had. Hisraptures 
were 

All air and fire, which made his verses 
clear ; 

For, that fine madness still he did re- 
tain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s 
brain. 

Laugh with me, reader !—But, the 
request is needless; for, assuredly, 
no gravity can withstand absurdity 
like this. I wonder the sagacious 
gentleman does not assert, upon the 
authority of Shakspeare, that all 
poets are mad :-— 

“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy 
rolling, &c.” 

Poor Marlowe! For more than two 
centuries, you have borne (un- 
deservedly, I firmly believe,) the 
stigma of atheism; it was reserved 
for the Solomons of Cornhill to ren- 


der you a lunatic. 
K. 


REMARKABLE ACTOR. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—There is an old joke about 
the application of a provincial actor 
to Sheridan, for a situation in the 
Drury-Lane Company, which is not 
destitute of humour; but, the dis- 
appearance, in various ways, of the 
individuals mentioned in it, has ren- 
dered its pleasantry somewhat obso- 
lete; I have, therefore, brushed it up, 
and adapted it to the present race of 
performers. It is at your service, if 
you think it worth printing. 

Simon. 
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A candidate for the Stage, lately 
applied to the Manager of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, for an engagement. 
After he had exhibited specimens of 
his various talents, the following 
dialogue took place between the Ma- 
nager and him:— 


Sir, you stutter. 

So does Wilkinson. 

You are knock-kneed. 

So is Gattte. 

You are very short. 

So is Kean. 

You are lame of a leg. 

So is Mathews. 

You have a damn’d ugly face. 

So has Yates. 

You squint abominably. 

So does Jones. 

You drawl intolerably. 

So do you. 

You are amere monotonous mannerist. 

So is Holland. 

You have a perpetual whine. 

So has Cooper. 

You are butamiserable copy of Kean. 

So is Booth. 

In comedy you are quite a buffoon. 

So is Liston. 

In Tragedy, you are a perfect bore. 

So is Terry. 

You sing as ill as you act. 

So does Taylor. 

You are ineffably vulgar. 

So is Incledon. 

You are a vile mummer. 

So is Bromley. 

You exactly resemble a man-milliner. 

So does Russell 

But, you have all these defects com- 
bined. 


So much the more singular. 


MY POCKET-BOOK, —No. 39. 


“ T still proceed, 
** And pick up something daily.” 
Iron Chest, i. 2. 


CuristopHEer Lowe. A man of 
this name, was for many years bill- 


distributer to the Theatre at Chester, 
and surpassed in years the manager 
of that house, whose death was re- 
corded in the last number of the 
Britisn Stace. Lowe died in 1801, 
aged 92. When in his fifteenth year, 
he was afflicted with a severe fever, 
ef which he apparently expired. He 
was laid out, shrouded, and coffined ; 
and, nearly three days after his sup- 
posed demise, being carried on four 
men’s shoulders to the grave, he 
suddenly knocked at the lid of the 
coflin. To the ineffable amazement 
of the carriers and attendants, on 
opening it, they found honest Chris- 
topher in a complete state of resus- 
citation. For many years after, he 
used to amuse and astonish his neigh- 
bours and friends with the “ wonderful 
things he saw in his trance.” 


Frienpity Warninc. Agentleman 
having called upon a friend, with 
whom he found two physicians, left, 
at his departure, the following lines, 
scribbled on the back of a letter : 


‘© By one physician might your work 
be done, 

* But two are like a double-barrelled 
gun: 

*‘ From one discharge sometimes a 
bird has flown ; 

“€ The second barrel always brings it 
down.” 


Cowrer. It is curious to mark 
the progress of a writer, fram utter 
cbscurity to universal fame. Cele- 
brated and admired as Cowper now 
is, the following paragraph, which I 
transcribe from the “ Answers to 
Correspondents” in the “ Wits’ 
Magazine” for April 1785, reads 
somewhat strangely :— 


‘¢ The Rebus, signed Fescue, on the 
Name and Place of Abode of W. 
Cowper, Esq. Olney, (said to be the 
Author of ‘ John Gilpin’s Excursion’) 
came safe to hand; but, besides that 
the fact of that gentleman’s being the 
real Author of the celebrated Poem in 
question, requires stronger proof 
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the mere assertion of an anonymous 
Correspondent, it is not our practice 
to insert Rehuses on the Names of any 
Persons, except well known and very 
popular chiracters. We acknowledge 
ourselves wholly ignorant who is the 
Author of ‘Gilpin;’? and should be 

lad if Fescue, under his own proper 

ame, or any other Correspondent, 
or even the ingenious Writer himself, 
would be obliging enough to establish 
the fact.” 


A Triruixe Mistake. In the 
newspapers of Sept. 1816, appeared 
the following paragraph :— 

“ A remarkable proof of the severity 


of the weather.—In the beginning of 


last week, the Marquis of Salisbury 
picked up two pheasants frozen to 
death in Hattield Park.” 


A French journal copied this piece 
of intelligence, with the slight altera- 
tion of “ two peasants.” 


Paris. The following “Sketch of 
Paris in 1741,” is extracted from the 
“ Foundling Hospital for Wit,” pub- 
lished in 1743. The contrast it 
presents to Paris as it is, may amuse 
some of those who have made the 
modern city the object of their visits 
and speculations :— 


“* Ladies, whose dress, wit, spright- 
liness, and air, 

Charm, till their plaster’d cheeks like 
spectres scare. 

Men, learn’d, polite, and yet so much 
the prig, 

Their genius seems quite center’d in 
their wig. 

Ferries and ferrymen,* as grim as 
Charon; 

Plump, chuckling priests, drest gor- 
geously as Aaron ; 

— enthusiasts, foaming like Mad 

om; 

Coarse vixens, ogling lewdin Notre 
Dame ; 
Pert, shallow, slip-shod damsels, loose- 

ly drest, 
As ris’n “ye bed, and ‘panting to be 
rest; 
—- which the gazer for Elysium 
takes, 
Till his stung nose suspects the neigh- 
b’ring jakes; 


* On the Seine. 
+ The Thuilleries. 


Nuns, joking now, now sighing * Flesh 
is grass ;’ 

— who catches roar, and toast a 
ass ; 

An Op’ra-house, large as our City 
Halls ; 

Fine action, words, cloathes, dresses 
dismal squalls ; 

Round from Pont Neuf, the view 
superb and rich, 

Grand quays,—the river a genteel 
Fleet Ditch ; 

Lame hackney’d horses, as_ their 
drivers lean ; ; 

Figures unnumber’d, antis to the 
spleen; 

Old wither’d crones, in gaudy silks 
displayed; 

Monks with toupees, and tonsors in 
brocade ; 

Tawdry, patch’d sempstresses, be- 
grim’d with snuff; 

—— pigmies, hid behind a 
muff; 

Shoe-boys with ruflles,lacqueys dress’d 
like qual :— 

Such oddities! the town seems all a 
droll. 

Turn where we will, our eyes new 
splendours greet, 

Whilst halfthe city glares a Monmouth 
Street; 

—— Vanity, would be thy 

air, 

Had the fam’d painter Bunyan e’er 

been here!” 


Sranc. In 1797, a notorious 
robber, named William Dench, was 
tried and executed at Chelmsford. 
The evening before his execution, he 
delivered to the jailer, a paper, con- 
taining the subjoined whimsical but 
characteristic composition :— 


‘+ A Caution to salesmen and farmers, 
that attend markets and fairs.—They 
go into a public room, and flash their 
notes or cash, to cut a swell; if the 
have only five pounds to pay, they will 

ull out twenty, or perhaps thirty, to 
ook swellish, not knowing who 1s In 
the room to ogle them ; and that is the 
way that. halfofthem get pulled up, 
and get frisked of their property. 
They see some gentlemen in the room; 
all the while they are blades looking 
out for this kind of swell to frisk them 
in the evening.” 


Clement’s Inn, 
May 18th, 1821. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
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Stanzas to¥¥*¥% **¥,on leaving England. 
(By Lord Byron ; bat, not printed 
in his Collected Works.) 


Tis done! and shivering in the gale, 
The bark unfurls her snowy sail ; 

And, whistling o’er the bending mast, 
Loud sings on high the frest’ning blast; 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


But, could I be what I have been, 
And couldI see what I have seen, 
Could Irepose upon the breast 
Which once my warmest wishes blest, 
I should not seek another Zone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


Tis long since I beheld that eye 
Which gave me bliss or misery ; 
And I have striven, butin vain, 
Never to think of it again ; 

For, tho’ I fly from Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 


As some lone bird without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate ; 

I Jook around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face ; 
And e’en in crowds am still alone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


And I will cross the whining foam, 
And I will seek a foreign home. 

Till I forget a false fair face, = 

I ne’er shall find a resting-place ; 

My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one. 


The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where friendship’s or love’ssofter glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in woe ; 
But, friend or lover I have none, 
Because I cannot love but one. 


I go! but, wheresoe’er I flee, 
There’s not an eye will weep for me; 


There’s not a kind, congenial heart 

Where I can claita the meanest part; 

Nor thou, who hast my hopes un- 
done, 

Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 


Fo think of every early scene, 

Of what we are, and what we’ve been, 

Would whelm some softer hearts with 
wor, 

But mine, alas! has stood the blow ; 

Yet suill beats on as it begun, 

And never truly loves but one. 


And, who that dear loved one ma¥ 
be, 

Is not for vulgar eyes to see; 

Aud, why that early love was crost, 

Thow know’st the best, / feel the 
most; 

But few that dwell beneath the sun 

Have lov’d so long, and lovwd but 
one. 


Ive tried another’s fetters too, 

With charms perchance as fair to 
view; 

And I would fain have lov’d as well, 

But some unconquerable spell 

Forbade my bleeding breast to own 

A kindred care for aught but one. 


would soothe to take one lingering 
view, 

And bless thee in my last adieu ; 

Yet, wish I not those eyes to weep 

For him that wanders 0’er the deep ; 

Tho’ wheresoe’cr my bark may run, 

I love but thee, I love but one! 


1809. 


The Morn of May. 


All nature wears a blooming smile 
To usher in the Morn oF May; 
Labour foregoes its toil-awhile, 
And ev’ry heart (save mine) is gay! 
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Struck by the hand of chill despair, 
My lyre still wakes a mournful strain ; 
The season’s joys I cannot share, 
And Nature blooms for me in vain! 


Ah! soon will yonder golden sun 

Shine o’er my lone, unnoticed grave ; 
And the world cease to think on one, 
Who could not all its tempests brave! 


This heart was little formed to bear 
The ills that wait on all below ; 
The blighted hope, the bitter care, 
That meets us in this vale of woe! 


I’m weary of the thoughtless crowd, 


_ © That smiles with all, and weeps with 


none ;” 
My heart, when all are gay and loud, 
Fcels itself vacant and alone! 


I sigh to quit life’s chequered scene, 
(Ascene of endless woe to me ;) 

To lose all thought of what has been, 
And cease at once to breathe and be! 


May Ast. 182). SAPPHO, JUN. 


Sonnet, addressed to the Waiter at 
the Cyder-Cellar. 


Say, canst thou bring, what fabling 
poets feign,— 

The oblivious draught from Lethe’s 
sable stream? 

Then might my restless soul its peace 
regain, 

Or sleep unconscious of life’s fev’rish 
dream ! 


The past might be as it had never 
been, 

Nor could remembrance claim the 
bitter tear ; 

Then might I rush to join the festive 
scene, 

With mirth unfetter’d, and without 
a fear: 


Then, long-lost pleasure I again might 
feel, 


And scorn each gift delusive Hope 
could bring ; 


Each wound, now rankling in my 
heart, would heal, 

And Fancy blossom in perpetual 
spring. 

But, perhaps, this Lethe may be all 
a tale; 

So, hark ye, waiter! bring a glass 
of ale! B. 


Song, by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


Oh! smile not thus, for thus he smil’d, 
And truth shone o’er his open brow, 
Who first to love this heart beguil’d, 
But leaves it sad and lonely now. 
Fach magic smile, each soothing tone, 
That once was his, belongs to thee; 
But, ah! the dear delusion’s flown, 
Thou ne’er canst be the same to me. 


Others may speak and look as kind, 
And forms as bright as his I see ; 
But, never, never can I find 
A bosom halfso dear to me! 
Then, smile not thus, for thus he 
smil’d, 
And truth play’d o’er his open brow, 
Who first to love this heart beguil’d, 
But leaves it sad and lonely now! 


Burlesque Imitation of “ The Sol- 
dier, Tired.” 


The wife protests, with labour almost 
wild, 

Reliew’d, she’ll never have another 
child ; 

But, soon, delighted, smiles succeed 
to pain, 

Her vow’s forgot,—she’s brought to 
bed again. 


The toper, too, his vice will oft 
deplore, 

And swear to touch the much-lov’d 
flask no more ; 

But, should the drawing cork his eat 


obtain, 
He takes his seat, and straight gets 
drunk again. @. 


* This Song has been set to Music 
by Mr. C. Smith, and published by 
Power, Strand. 
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